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The  Reader  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  Stage,  facing  the  Audience. 
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SCENE  I;  Landscape.  Hedge  across  the  stage  with 
stile  and  stone  step,  r.  c.  of  it.  Cottage  2  e.  r.  h. 
o/iop  adjoining  it  with  upper  and  lower  window. 
Shatters  to  open  to  the  lower  window.  Caps, 
Honnets,  and  different  articles  of  Millinery  painted 
on  it.  Printed  sign  on  r.  h.  cottage,  “Rosalie 
.Bouquet,  Marckand  des  inodes  via  Paris.”  A 
flower  stand  near  r.  h.  door.  The  back  of  the  Inn 
with  door  and  window,  2  e.  l.  h.  Curtains  to 
draw  to  window.  Sign  of  Charlemagne’s  Head  on 
x.  h.  wing.  A  sloping  Garden  piece  from  2  e.  l.h. 
up  centre  of  stage.  Two  green  chairs  by  garden 
piece.  Shutters  of  r.  h,  house  and  Curtains  to 
x.  h.  closed. 

Enter  GILES,  2  e.  r.  h.,  singing,  with  small 
hamper  slung  on  shoulder. 

Giles.  ( Putting  doxcn  basket.) 

“  Oh,  the  roast  beef  of  Old  England — 

The  jolly  old  English  roast  beef.’1 

Constance!  daughter!  hollo!  (Calls  very  loud.) 
alms  here  French  air  don’t  agree  with  my  vitals. 
I  in  losing  my  voice;  Constance!  daughter!  I 
say,  why  all  the  windows  are  open,  and  the  doors, 
and  not  a  living  soul  to  attend  to  the  Charley 
Magney.  Hollo!  (Suddenly  checks  himself.)  If  I 
bawl  in  this  manner  I  shall  wake  my  English 
lodger,  and  I  wouldn’t  disturb  him  for  the  world  ; 
it  isn’t  often  one  gets  a  traveller  that  speaks  good 
sensible  English  to  drop  in  these  foreign  parts  ;  ha, 
yes,  there’s  my  lady— yes,  she’s  in  the  little  back 
bar  inditing  another  love  billet  doo.  I’ll  have 
her  out. 

[Exit,  2  e.  x.  h.  door. 

Enter  ROSALIE  BOUQUET,  2e.b.h.  door, 
singing  a  French  air. 

Eos.  II  fait  bien  beau  temps ;  de  weadere  is  good, 
my  heart  is  so  light ;  I  have  dream  so  well  dis  night  • 
ha,  ha ! .  I  must  open  my  shutter— beautiful !  there 
they  are,  all  of  a  row ;  de  capote,  de  turban,  de 
chapeau.  Ha,  brave  Mademoiselle  Bouquet :  ha, 
ha! 

( Opens  the  shutters,  r.  h.,  pointing  to 
the  articles  painted  in  the  window.) 

Enter  GILES,  x.  h.,  door  with  open  letter,  drivina 
CONSTANCE  on  before  him. 

Giles,  (x.  H.)  Don’t  tell  me,  miss.  I  know  it’s  to 
him,  though  it’s  wrote  in  gibberish  French  !  I  tell 
you  I  won’t  have  none  of  the  set  for  a  son-in-law. 
Con.  But  father,  Victor  is  so  good. 

Giles.  Pooh,  pooh!  nonsense;  nobody’s  good 
here,  excepting  indeed  the  few  English  that  has 
happened  to  have  strolled  over.  Good— it’s 
impossible. 


Con.  Victor  is  a  kind  son; 

Giles.  He’s  a  Frenchman. 

Con.  A  benevolent  master. 

Giles.  He’s  a  Frenchman. 

Con.  A  tender  lover ;  and  a  brave — 

Giles.  Pooh,  pooh  !  he’s  a  Frenchman. 

Eos.  ( Having  brought  out  from  r.  h.  door  several i 
flower  |pots,  and  smalt  pail  with  whitewash  and 
brush,  which  she  places  on  stand,  R.  h.)  Oui,  oui, 
monsieur,  he's  a  Frenchmans ;  and  de  English  say, 
French  does  mean  brave  now. 

Giles.  ( Crosses  to  Eos.)  Wait  a  bit,  Miss  Rosalie, 
before  I  talk  to  yon ;  you  see  this  here  letter,  it’s 
an  undutiful  bit  of  paper,  wrote  against  my  orders, 
so  I  destroy  it.  ( Tears  it  )  As  for  ma’am  there,  she 
may  whimper  and  whine  as  much  as  she  likes,  she 
sha’n’t  have  this  Victor  Roquet  as  he  calls  himself, 
so  don’t  you  ask  me ;  for  though  you  are  a  very 
great  favourite  of  mine,  I  won’t  give  no  consent. 

Eos.  Pourquoi  cela  ?  that  is — why  you  say  no, 
monsieur  ? 

Giles.  Why,  I  have  been  all  the  way  to  St.  Omer’s 
this  morning,  to  buy  nice  articles  that  I  hadn’t  got 
in  the  house  just  to  please  my  new  English  lodger 
that  came  last  night.  He’s  a  fine  fellow,  knows 
geography ;  is  acquainted  with  Turnham  Green, 
and  Hammersmith. 

Con.  Yes,  yes;  but  why  do  you  object  to  Victor' 
Roquet  ? 

Giles.  I’m  coming  to  it— well— why,  I  don’t  like 
him,  because  he’s  French;  I  had  enough  of  the 
French  when  I  married  Madame  Musquetaire,  your 
mother;  besides  I’m  English,  and  hate  the 
French. 

Eos.  Non,  non,  dat  is  all  over  ;  de  Anglaise  love 
to  be  free ;  the  Frenchmans  love  to  be  free ;  dey 
shake  hands,  ha,  ha,  dey  are  free  friends.  Monsieur 
Jean  de  Bull,  he  is  generous  everybody  know;  he 
say,  ha!  ha!  Monsieur  Frenchymans  you  all 
come  and  see  me;  how  do  you  do  every  bit  of  you, 
eh  ?  You  sail  take  some  sheeps,  vat  you  call  de 
mama  of  de  lamb,  oui  de  mouton — you  sail  drink 
some  of  de  portere,  wis  de  big  vito  head  on  de  pot 

you  shall  put  your  littel  toe  under  my  table — you 
sail  be  at  home.  Ah,  ah !  de  Frenchyman  say,  oui, 
I  will  be  at  home — I  will  eat — I  will  drink — I  will 
boaid,  vasli,  and  lodge  vid  you ;  we  are  friends; 
we  never  fight  again — I  vill  keep  on  coming  every 
day  to  you— ha,  ha,  ha ! 

.  (Imitates  the  action  of  both.) 

Giles.  You  re  a  little  darling,  and  I  love  you, 
though  you  were  not  born  at  Hammersmith ;  but 
I  must  provide  breakfast ;  as  for  you,  miss,  you 
have  been  crying  till  your  eyes  are  not  fit  to  be 
seen ;  there,  stay  in  the  air  till  I  call ;  see,  he’s 
opening  his  window-curtains  now. 

( Curtains  to  x.  h.  window  are  with¬ 
drawn  .) 
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Eos.  ( Assisting  Giles,  who  takes  up  basket.)  Shall 
I  help  you  wis  your  basket  ?  Ha,  Monsieur  Giles, 
your  daughter  have  water  her  littel  eye — I  sail 
water  de  littel  flower,  eh  ? 

(Takes  small  watering-pot,  and  waters 
flowers  r.  h.) 

Giles.  You  shall  do  as  you  like,  you  little  rogue 
— bless  you.  Ha,  you  ruay  say  what  you  like ;  you 
must  have  been  born  in  England,  and  smuggled 
over  here  when  you  was  very  young. 

[Exit,  2  E.  L.  H.  door. 

Con.  Heigho !  Poor  Victor  !  I  fear  I  shall  never 
be  yours.  _  Oh,  love !  why  is  it  that  so  light  a  wing 
as  yours  is  fetter’d  by  the  heavy  chain  of  duty  ? 
Heigho ! 

Eos.  (Still  watering  flowers.)  Heigho! — combien 
vous  dois..  Ha,  ha,  ha!  How  much  do  I  owe? 
Dat  monsieur  sigh  is  de  grand  enemy  of  de  petite 
damoiselle. 

Con.  Ha,  Rosalie!  I  wish  I  had  half  your  flow 
of  spirits — happy  girl. 

Eos.  Happy!  Oh,  Constance,  you  not  know - 

Con.  You  are  always  singing  or  dancing. 

Eos.  Oui,  oui ;  I  am  oblige. 

Con.  (l.  h.)  You  never  knew  what  it  was  to  be 
crossed  in  love. 

Eos.  (Signs.)  Ha!  I  have  know  what  de  cross  in 
love  is ;  I  sing  and  dance  to  hide  my  heart  beat. 

Con.  Then  you  can  pity  me,  poor  Rosalie :  but 
perhaps  he  did  not  love  you  in  return  ? 

Eos.  Oui,  he  love  me  too  much ;  I  run  away  be¬ 
cause  he  love  me  so  well. 

Con.  (Reproachfully.)  With  him,  Rosalie  ? 

Eos.  Madame,  I  had  un  pere — inon  brave  pere  ; 
he  vas  soldier — he  had  de  vite  hairs — I  vas  love 
very  much,  but  I  would  not  dishonour  mon  pere ; 
non,  non. 

Con.  I  entreat  your  pardon  for  thinking  for  a 
moment - 

Eos.  Ah,  mon  ami,  we  are  women,  and  de  love 
make  very  weak  of  us.  I  can  forgive. 

(Embraces  her. 

Victor.  (On  stile,  r.  c.  of  hedge.)  Constance! 
Constance ! 

Con.  (l.  h.)  Oh,  heavens!  ’tis  Victor.  Hush, 
hush  !  You  must  not  come  in. 

Eos.  Ha,  Monsieur  Victor !  bon  jour;  you  must 
come  in,  she  means. 

Vic.  (Bowing,  and  coming  down  *.  h.)  Made¬ 
moiselle,  I  am  very  much  obliged,  so  is  Constance 
— ain’t  you,  Constance? 

Con.  Me,  indeed ! 

Eos.  ( Imitating .)  Me,  indeed !  Le  voila,  there  it 
is,  never  confess ;  I  shall  oblige  you  more.  I  sail 
go  water  my  littel  flower  again.  Ha,  ha ! 

Vic.  You  are  very  good,  mademoiselle. 

Eos.  Oui,  oui;  I  know.  Constance — (aside  to 
her) — he  is  very  nice  mans.  Ha!  Victor — (asideto 
him) — quelle  petite  bouche,  littel  mouth,  eh  ?  Oh, 
oh !  I  sail  water  my  flower. 

( Finishes  watering  the  flowers  —  then 
begins  to  paint  a  flower-pot  white.) 

Vic.  (r.  h.)  Constance  ! 

Con.  (l.  h.)  Yes,  Victor. 

Vic.  Any  hopes  ? 

Con.  Not  any.  Heigho ! 

Vic.  Heigho ! 

Eos.  Ha!  dere  is  dat  mounseer  sigh  again;  he 
blow  de  leaf  of  my  rose. 

Vic.  I  am  sure  I  love  you. 

Con.  So  do  I  love  you. 

Vic.  Bless  you,  Constance ! 
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j  Con.  I  have  been  thinking  the  gentleman  that 
arrived  last  night  may,  perhaps,  persuade  him ; 
he’s  my  father’s  countryman. 

Vic.  Yes,  he  might  do  much. 

Con.  You  must  ask  him. 

Vic.  La !  I  ask - 

Con.  Yes ;  am  I  not  worth  asking  for  ? 

Vic.  You  are  worth  dying  for — but  he  might 
frown  and  refuse. 

Con.  Oh,  no ;  he  is  young  and  good-natnred. 

Vic.  I’ll  pluck  up  a  spirit  and  do  it.  What’s  his 
name  ? 

Con.  Monsieur  Henri  Hamilton  is - -  (RosaHe 

screams,  and  drops  the  flower-pot.)  What  can  be 
the  matter  ?  Something  in  the  flower-pot  has 
frightened  her.  Some  insect - 

Eos.  Non,  non — it  is  de  man’s - 

Vic.  Man  ! — a  man  in  the  flower-pot ! 

Eos.  Non,  de  name.  Henri  Hamilton  is  de  mans 
vot  I  run  all  avay  from.  Ha !  is  he  here  ? 

Con.  I  understand.  Yes,  Rosalie,  he  is  here. 

Eos.  I  sail  die.  No,  I  will  not  be  dead.  ( Takes 
brush  and  pail  of  whitewash  from  stand,  and  rubs 
out  the  name  of  “  Rosalie  Bouquet  ”  from  the  sign.) 
Come,  I  have  whitewash  Rosalie  Bouquet.  Con¬ 
stance,  never  you  mention  my  name.  Your  father 
knows  for  why — he  know  my  story.  I  sail  tink — 
send  your  father  to  me.  Oh,  Henri !  Henri !  you 
vill  break  my  heart ! 

[Exit,  R.  H.  D. 

Con.  Send  my  father !  I  will  do  so  :  and  do  you, 
Victor,  hide  behind  yon  hedge  till  he  crosses  the 
garden. 

Vic.  Yes,  Constance.  But  how  shall  I  see  the 
English  gentleman  ? 

Con.  I’ll  manage  that.  Quick,  quick!  hide 
yourself ! 

[ Exit ,  It.  H.  D. 

Vic.  Now  if  this  Englishman  refuse,  I  shall 
break  my  heart.  Where  is  the  use  of  my  father’s 
dying,  and  leaving  me  a  matter  of  sixty  sheep, 
cows,  carts,  fields,  horses,  and  barns,  without  I 
have  somebody  to  govern  them  and  me ;  and  I 
shall  never  like  anybody  but  Constance.  But  I 
must  hide  behind  that  hedge.  Yes,  they  are 
coming !  Quick,  Victor,  quick  ! 

( Retires ,  3  e  l.  h.) 

Enter  GILES  and  CONSTANCE,  L.  h.  d. 

Giles.  Eh,  what?  Miss  Rosalie  want  me  ?  Any 
body  been  blowing  her  up  about  them  caps  and 
bonnets  ?  What  is  it  ?  Don’t  you  see  that  the 
lodger  is  getting  up,  and  I’m  setting  his  break¬ 
fast  ? 

Con.  Yes,  yes:  but  I’ll  do  that  if  you  go  to 
Rosalie.  There  is  something  the  matter — she  bade 
me  to  ask  you  to  come. 

Giles.  Did  she,  though  ?  That  girl’s  uncommon 
attached  to  me.  I  say,  Constance,  what  think  you 
of  a  new  Mrs.  Green  ? 

Con.  Pshaw,  father ! 

Giles.  Pshaw,  father !  I’m  only  just  in  my 
prime,  and  a  bit  comely  yet !  But  you  look  to  the 
lodger.  I’ll  just  step  in  and  see  what  Rosalie 
wants.  (Pulls  up  his  collar  conceitedly.)  Mind — 
you  attend  to  one  bell,  while  I  settle  the  affairs  of 
the  other.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  not  so  bad,  neither ! 

[Exit,  R.  H.  D. 

Con.  (Beckons  on  Victor.)  He’s  gone,  and  the 
English  gentleman  will  soon  come  down,  then  I’ll 
contrive  that  you  shall  slip  into  the  little  back 
parlour  to  him.  Now,  speak  up,  Victor,  if  yon 
love  me. 
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Vie.  If  I  love  you!  Constance,  you  know  I  do. 

I  love  you  better  than  all  the  cows  and  sheep  that 
father  left  me.  I  love  you  better  than  dancing  on 
the  green — shooting  at  the  jay — I - 

Con.  Yes,  I  know  you  love  me.  But  do  you  only 
tell  the  traveller  so,  he’ll  intercede  with  my  father, 
for  he  knows  what  love  is. 

Vic.  La !  how  do  you  know  ? 

Con.  Don’t  you  recollect  a  story  father  told  me 
about  a  poor  French  girl  going  to  England  as  the 
attendant  of  a  grand  old  lady — and  how  the  old 
lady’s  son  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  how  he  made 
her  love  him. 

Vic.  Yes  ;  just  like  you  and  I. 

Con.  Well ;  but  then  he  was  rich— 3he  was  poor, 
and  he  wanted  to  take  advantage  of  her. 

Etc.  I  never  did — did  I  ? 

Con.  Pshaw! 

Ei'c.  Why,  do  you  believe  it  ? 

Con.  'Tis  true;  and  Rosalie  Bouquet  was  the 
poor  girl. 

Etc.  No ! 

Con.  Yes.  Father  never  told  me  the  names,  but 
I  discovered  it  just  now.  Our  lodger  is  her  cruel 
lover.  Don’t  you  recollect  how  she  sci’eamed  when 
I  mentioned  his  name  ? 

Etc.  Oh,  yes.  When  she  broke  the  flower-pot. 

Con.  Step  this  way  on  tiptoe  into  the  little  par¬ 
lour,  and  then  when  he’s  at  breakfast  I'll  lead  you 
along  the  dark  passage  to  his  room. 

Vic.  The  dark  passage !  um ! 

(Smacks  his  lips  and  wives  his  mouth.) 

Con.  Don't  be  such  a  fool !  Softly — softly ! 

[“Exit  with  Victor,  l.  h. 

Enter  GILES  .followed  by  ROSALIE,  who  has  been 
weeping,  R.  h.  d. 

Eos.  You  will  do  it,  Monsieur  Giles  ?  You  will 
be  de  pauvre  French  girl’s  friend  again  ? 

Giles.  Oh,  yes;  I’ll  do  anything  for  you.  Bless 
you  !  Don't  cry— you’ll  spoil  your  pretty  eyes ! 

Bos.  Ah,  monsieur  !  my  heart  is  spoil, 

Giles.  I  had  some  thoughts  of  bidding  for  that 
article  myself  ;  but  you  wouldn't  like  a  poor  gar¬ 
dener,  would  you  P  especially  when  there’s  so  fine 
a  spark  as  this  Mr.  Hamilton  in  the  way. 

Bos.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  you  joke  me.  But,  mon  chere 
ami,  you  vill  do  all  vot  I  ask  of  you  ? 

Giles.  Yes ;  every  particular.  You  re  to  be  a 
poor  relation  of  mine — yes,  and  I’m  not  to  mention 

your  name.  ....  ... 

Eos.  Non— not  at  all.  I  vill  punish  him,  if  he 
lifivc  any  ~I  vill  spGcik  my  distress  wliGii  X 

leave  England.  I  vill  say  to  him - 

SONG.— Rosalie. 

Eon  gentilhomme— bon  gentilhomme — 

Pity  une  pauvre  demoiselle, 

Wis  petite  bagatelle  I  roam, 

Je  vais  pour  chanter  une  chanson, 

And  try  wis  you  my  ware  to  sell. 

Ah,  ah,  monsieur —  (Given  archly.) 

Ah,  ah,  monsieur —  (Imploringly.) 

Quelle  petite  bouche,  a  soldier  cry , 

He  try  to  snatch  de  kiss — oh,  fie  l 
Quel  age  ma  chere  ?  monsieur  inquire , 

Me  say,  Je  ne  dois  pas  le  dire — 

Me  must  not  tell — me  must  not  tell. 

Non,  non,  monsieur—  .... 

( Gravely  and  reproaclungly.) 
Non,  non,  monsieur,  ( Archly  nodding.) 


Eon  gentilhomme — bon  gentilhomme. 

Pity  une  pauvre  demoiselle, 

Wis  organ  and  wid  pipe  I  roam, 

Je  vais  pour  chanter  une  chanson , 

Me  play  de  music  very  well. 

Ah,  ah,  monsieur —  .  ,  ,, 

(Given  with  a  drawling  imitation  of  t to 
organ  in  action.) 

Ah,  ah,  monsieur— 

( Archly  curtseying  as  if  for  money.) 
Commes  ses  yeux,  sont  bien  fendus 
How  large  her  eyes! — sure  Venus  send  you. 

Oui  de  meure—r’elle— monsieur  inquire, 

Me  say, gene  dois  pas  le  dire; 

Me  must  not  tell — me  must  not  tell. 

Non,  non,  monsieur —  ( Archly  and  playfully.) 

Non,  non,  monsieur. 

Eos.  You’ll  tell  him  all  dat,  Monsieur  Giles  ? 
Giles.  And  you  intend  telling  him  this  ?  Softly, 


here  he  comes. 

Eos.  Oui — ha!  I  know  de  sound  of  dat  foot.  He 
come.  Je  pansdo— I  go.  Mind  you  remember  not 
to  forget. 

[Ex it,  B.  H,  D. 

Giles.  Poor  girl !  I  pity  her— but  where’s  the  use 
of  that  if  my  young  spark  don’t?  I  remember, 
when  I  was  living  at  Hammersmith, — happy  times 
them— I  was  one  of  a  society  to  prevent  cruelty  to 
animals,  but  we  never  thought  of  putting  down 
them  animals  as  breaks  young  women's  hearts. 


Enter  HENRY,  in  a  morning  gown. 

Hen.  Where  shall  I  go  for  rest  ?  I  can’t  sleep, 
I  can’t  sit.  Walk,  walk,  for  ever.  Nothing  but 
motion  stays  the  whirling  of  my  brain  !— then  this 
infernal  country  —  I  must  be  off,  but  not  to 
England.  No,  never  to  England  without  her  !  Oh, 
Henry,  Henry,  what  a  fool  you  were  to  let  such  a 
delicious  girl  slip  through  your  fingers !  I’m  very 

hungry - No,  I’ll  never  eat  any  more,  never  !  I 

wonder  they  don’t  come  to  tell  me  breakfast  is 
ready !  There,  again— “  Le  dejeune  est  pret,”  told 
through  her  pretty  mouth  so  gracefully— I  always 
used  to  eat  two  rolls  and  a  plate  of  ham  and  fowl 
more  after  hearing  it !  Le  dejeune  est  pret.  Oh, 
melody !  though  I  have  travelled  France  through 
to  seek  for  her,  I  could  never  hear  a  French  tongue 
call  me  to  breakfast  so  musically —  that’s  the 
reason  I  always  put  up  at  the  English  houses.  I 
hate  France,  I  hate  England,  I  hate  myself,  I  hate 
everybody ! 

Giles.  (Down,  l.)  Good  morning  to  you,  sir. 

Hen.  (r.)  Ah,  landlord,  I  could  not  sleep  last 
night. 

Giles.  No  fleas,  I  hope  ?  No  puces,  as  they  call 
them  here  ? 

Hen.  I  know  not  what  to  do  with  myself ;  I  can 
neither  sit,  read,  nor  write. 

Giles.  Not  read  nor  write !— well  that’s  a  pity ! — 
I  learned  both  at  the  charity  school  at  Turnham 


Green. 

Hen.  Pshaw ! 

Giles.  However,  I’ll  lend  you  a  hand  if  you 
indites; 

Hen.  Is  breakfast  ready  ? 

Giles.  Oh,  yes,  I  laid  the  cloth  and  tray — I  laid 
all  but  the  eggs  ?  Constance  is  laying  them.  Will 
you  walk  ? 

Hen.  No,  I  am  not  well,  I  can’t  eat 

Giles.  What’s  the  disorder  ? 

Hen .  I’ve  got  the  fidgets. 
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Giles ,  All,  they’re  very  bad.  I  used  to  have  ’em 
ot  a  market  morning-,  for  fear  the  retail  dealers 
should  not  dub  up  the  stumpy. 

Hen.  You  have  not  long  left  England  ? 

Giles.  Oh,  bless  you,  a  matter  of  twelve  years — 
though  I  speaks  my  mother  tongue  in  all  its  purity, 
yet - 


Hen.  I  perceive  you  do.  But  what  made  you 
leave  England  ? 

Giles.  Oh,  the  fortune  of  war,  as  they  say ! 

Hen.  Oh,  you  were  a  soldier — a  follower  of  glory 
—a. cultivator  of  laurels  ? 

Giles.  No,  I  warn’t,  I  was  a  cnltivator  of 
cabbages  and  ingons — a  follower  of  greengrocery. 
I  lived  at  Hammersmith — delightful  times  them— 
and  used  to  supply  the  markets.  Did  you  never 
hear  of  Giles  Greens,  the  market  gardener  ? 

Hen.  I  really  can’t  say  I  ever  did. 

Giles.  That’s  odd  !  Why,  I’m  known  as  well  at 
Covent  Garden  as  the  shape  of  a  cowcumber  is !  I 
used  to  go  there,  but  I  went  once  too  often. 

Hen.  How  so  P  Even  this  fellow’s  talk  amuses 
me.  (Aside.) 

Giles.  Why  you  see  there  was  a  Madame  Mus- 
quetaire — the.  French  widow  of  one  of  the  Swiss 
guard  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth, — used  to  come  and 
buy  apples  for  fritters,  and  carrots  for  haricots, 
and  she  cast  a  longing  look  at  me.  I  was  a  hearty 
fellow  then — hadn’t  been  living  in  this  French  air 
— and  she  used  to  come  smiling  and  bowing  to  me, 
and  call  me  her  jolly  yds — I  was  jolly  then — and 
look  at  me  with  a  pair  of  great  black  eyes.  She 
used  to  look  so.  ( Leers  in  imitation.)  There  was 
no  standing  against  them  looks,  was  there  ? 

Hen.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Well,  how  did  you  get  on  ? 

Giles.  Oh,  we  went  off — I  was  seduced — I  made 
the  widow  Musquetaire  Mrs.  Greens.  We  hadn’t 
no  sprouts,  but  one,  thank  heaven! — my  daughter, 
Constance,  as  she  called  her !  I  wanted  her  to  be 
■called  Peggy. 

Hen.  Was  you  happy  with  your  French  wife? 

Giles.  Happy !  Lord  love  you !  I  soon  found 
out  that  them  black  eyes  which  smiled  so  could 
look  like  devil’s  eyes.  And  she  blowed  me  up  so 
in  French  gibberish  that  I  hate  the  very  sound  of 
the  language.  Well,  she  led  me  the  life  of  a  dog 
till  I  sold  my  gardens,  and  come  over  here  and 
bought  this  public-house,  where  I’ve  lived  ever 


since. 

Hen.  And  your  wife? 

Giles.  Oh,  she  did  not  follow  my  example— she 
never  would  do  as  I  did,  so  as  I  didn’t  choose  to 
die,  she  did,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  putting 
Mrs.  Greens  under  the  green  sod ! 

Hen.  I  congratulate  you.  How  different  my 
case !  I  love  a  French  woman  to  distraction,  she, 
instead  of  running  away  with  me,  has  run  from  me. 
I  have  lost  her. 

Giles.  So  have  I  mine ;  we’ll  congratulate  one 
another ! 

Hen.  I  shall  never  know  peace  till  I  find  her  ; 
she  was  my  mother’s  waiting  woman — lovely  as  an 
angel,  virtuous  as  a  dragon.  Never  shall  I  forget 
with  what  melody  she  used  to  call  me  to  breakfast 
— “  Le  dejeune  est  pret.”  I  think  I  hear  her  now  ! 
Lilco  softest  music. 


Enter  ROSALIE,  with  bandage  over  her  eyes,  and 
supporting  herself  with  a  cane,  2  e.  r.  h.  d. 


Ros.  (Down  r.,  and  curtseying. 
pret,  monsieur  ? 

Hen.  Ah,  that  voice !  'Tis 


)  Le  dejeune  est 
she  l  No,  what 


phantasy  is  this?  I  have  talked  of  her  till  I 
fancy  I  hear  her  voice.  What  did  you  want,  young 
woman  ? 

Bos.  Le  dejeune  est  pret,  monsieur  ? 

Hen.  Oh,  you  come  on  purpose  to  ask  me  to 
breakfast,  thank  you.  I  never  heard  a  voice  so 
like -  I  must  speak  to  this  girl.  (Aside.)  Can¬ 

not  you  speak  English  ? 

Bos.  Oh,  oui,  monsieur;  I  can  speak  English 
much  well. 

Hen.  Here,  Greens,  why  does  she  wear  that 
bandage  ?  Is  she  blind  ? 

Giles,  (l.  h.)  Why,  not  exactly ;  only  she  can’t 
see. 

Hen.  What  a  pity;  who  is  she  ? 

Giles.  Why,  she’s  a  relation  of  mine — that  is  of 
Madame  Greens’,  only  she  has  got  none  of  her 
temper. 

Hen.  I’ll  be  sworn  not.  Her  melodious  voice 
speaks  the  harmony  of  her  mind;  so,  you  speak 
English  ? 

Bos.  Oui,  I  have  been  in  England.  (Sighs.) 

Hen.  Why  do  you  sigh  at  the  recollection  of 
England  ? 

Bos.  Ah,  England !  oui,  I  had  some  one  person 
there  I  love ;  I  have  lose  dem. 

Hen.  Some  relation  ? 

Giles.  Yes  :  a  mother’s  aunt’s  cousin ;  so  she 
came  away  to  France  with  her  little  bundle  under 
her  arm  when  this  young  man  ill-used  her. 

Hen.  Ill-used  her — a  man,  too  ?  The  villain ! 

Eos.  Non — non,  not  villain ;  he  was  proud — but 
no  villain ;  he  say  he  love  me. 

Hen.  Ha !  then  he  should  have  married  you. 

Ros.  Ah,  monsieur! 

Hen.  You  were  not  blind  then  ? 

Bos.  Non,  but  I  was  poor. 

Hen.  He  was  a  mercenary  scoundrel!  So  he 
refused  you  ? 

Bos.  He  made  a  proposal  dishonourable  to  me.  I 
spurn  him  den.  He  was  too  proud  to  make  de 
pauvre  French  girl  his  wife,  but  de  pauvre  French 
girl  was  too  proud  to  be  his  mistress.  I  know  I 
should  break  de  heart  of  mon  father,  so  I  pack 
up  mon  littel  bundle,  and  without  mon  quarter’s 
wage  I  run  away  to  France;  I  take  nosing  wis 
me  but  mine  honour,  but  I  fly  proudly  to  the  arms 
of  mon  pere. 

Hen.  You  run  to  your  father  ? 

Eos.  Oui;  I  could  not  disgrace  him.  He  was 
one  soldier  of  Napoleon. 

Hen.  And  so  you  fled  ? 

Eos.  Oui.  On  de  road  I  met  wis  mon  father, 
wounded  ;  he  was  come  from  Waterloo.  He  vas 
oblige  to  stay  here;  his  wound  it  get  worse,  and  he 
pine  all  away. 

Hen.  Through  pain,  eh  ? 

Eos.  Non,  it  vas  not  de  pain  ;  he  heard  de  news, 
de  Empereur  he  fly— he  abdicate ;  that  vas  one 
pang  to  de  soldier’s  soul.  He  hear  his  child  vas 
disgrace  in  England  ;  ha !  de  veteran’s  heart  it  die 
den ;  dat  vas  one  other  pang  much  worse  ;  but  I 
come  to  him — I  say,  mon  pere,  I  am  innocent.  I 
come  to  you  to  die,  to  starve,  but  I  bring  my 
honour — de  honour  of  de  soldier’s  daughter — pure, 
unsullied ;  he  smile  den — he  press  me  to  his  heart. 
I  sit  and  watch  mon  pere,  and  I  see  his  life  steal 
away  in  his  tears — he  pray  for  his  child— he  bless 
de  grand  Napoleon ;  and  he— he  expire  in  my 
arms  !  Mon  pere  !  mon  pere ! 

(Sobs  and  exits,  n.  n.  door.) 

Hen.  (Takes  out  his  handkerchief,  wipes  his  eyes. 
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Giles  does  the  same.)  Sweet  girl !  What  a  pity  ’tis 
she’s  blind.  Has  she  been  long  so  ? 

Giles.  Oh,  no— very  short  time ;  she  had  such  a 
pair  of  peepers,  but  not  a  bit  like  Madame  Mus- 
quetaire’s.  However,  I’ll  go  and  see  that  your 
coffee  doesn’t  boil  over;  perhaps  you’ll  come  in 
by-and-by  to  breakfast  ? 

Hen.  (Sitting,  c.)  Aye,  aye;  I’m  not  hungry 
now.  ,,  . 

Giles.  Well,  but  I  an’t  had  any  myself,  and  I  ve 
been  to  St.  Omer’s  this  morning,  so  you’ll  make 
free  and  just  come  in  when  you  like. 

[Exitlj.  n.  door. 

Hen.  (Rising.)  What  a  strange  similarity  between 
the  voice  of  this  girl  and  that  of  Rosalie.  My  heart 
leaped  to  my  mouth  when  she  called  me  to  break¬ 
fast— I  eould  have  hugged  her.  I  think  I  shall 
stay  here  some  days,  if  it  be  only  to  listen  to  hex 
prattle — perhaps  weeks — perhaps  .  months,  poor 
girl  1  Run  away  from  some  rascal  in  England,  and 
wept  her  pretty  little  eyes  blind !  Perhaps  Rosalie 
is  weeping  for  me.  Oh,  no,  she  never  loved  me  as 
this  poor  girl  has  loved.  (VICTOR  and  CON¬ 
STANCE  appear  at  back,  3  e.  l.  h.)  Curses  on  all 
betrayers  of  innocence  !  Thank  Heaven,  I  m  not 
one!  No,  her  running  away  saved  me  that! 
Curses  on  all  who  interfere  to  prevent  true  lovers 

being  joined,  and -  ,  ,  ,  , 

Con.  (Down,  k.  c.)  Oh,  sir.  I’m  glad  to  hear  you 

say  that.  . 

Vic.  And  so  am  I,  Mr.  Englishman. 

Con.  Because  now - 

Vic.  Yes,  because  now 


of, 


Con.  We’re  quite  sure 

Vic  Yes,  we’re  quite  sure  that - 

Hen.  (Sits.)  Sure  of  what,  my  friends  ? 

Vic.  Eh,  sure  of  what  ?  What  are  we  sure 

Oonstmc6  P  ^ 

Con.  (Curtseying.)  We’re  quite  sure  that  your 

honour  will  help  us. 

Hen.  That  I  will,  my  pretty  lass,  if  I  can 
Vic.  Yes,  we  were  sure  of  that — were  we  not, 

Constance  ?  .  ,  ,, 

Hen.  Constance !  Oh,  then  you  are  the  landlord  s 

Con.  Yes,  your  honour;  and  this  is  Victor 
Roquet,  and  he  wants  to  be— to  be—— 

Fic.  The  landlord’s  son,  my  lord  Englishman 
Hern.  Oh,  a  love  affair,  eh  ? 

Vic.  Don't  blush,  Constance— the  gentleman 
eueeses  quite  naturally.  I  dare  say,  now,  love  be 
the  same  in  England  a3  it  is  here  ? 

Hen.  Pretty  much  the  same  all  the  world  over 
But  why  does  your  father  object,  my  pretty 

maid?  ,  _  , 

Con.  Because  Victor’s  a  Frenchman  ^ 

Fic.  And  I  can’t  help  that,  can  I  r  I  didn 
choose  where  I  should  be  horn! 

Hen.  But  you  speak  excellent  English  ? 

Fic.  Oh,  yes  ;  Constance  and  I  have  been  together 
ever  since  we  were  four  years  old.  She  taught  me, 
and  I  learn  anything  she  teaches  very  quick. 

Hen.  Love  is  an  apt  scholar :  the  sigh,  the  glance, 
to  him  are  volumes.  He  scans  at  once  the  heart, 
and  in  each  slow  pulsation  reads  warm  passion  s 
history.  But  tell  me,  my  pretty  one,  how  is  it, 
that  since  yonr  father  so  dislikes  everything 
French,  he  takes  such  an  interest  in  the  young 
girl  who  was  here  just  now  ? 

Con.  Here  just  now? 

Vic.  He  means  Mademoiselle  Rbsalie  Bouquet. 
Hen.  ( Starting  up— Victor  retreats.)  Rosalie 


Bouquet!  What  say  yon?  Wncre— wlien? 
Rosalie  here!  can  it  be?  Yes,  the  voice-lia! 

( Seizes  Victor.)  Tell  me,  sir,  or  I  11  tear  you  piece- 

meal — is  this  Rosalie  ?  do  not  jest  with  me . 

(Shaking  him.) 

Fic.  Oh,  help  !  murder! 

Con.  (Sobbing.)  Oh,  don’t  kill  him!  What  shall 
do  for  a  husband  ? 

Hen.  Tell  me,  or -  ,  .  , 

Rosalie.  (At  door,  R.  H.)  Lo  dejeune  estpiet, 

monsieur. 

Hen.  That  voice ! 

Fic.  It  wasn’t  mine! 

Con.  It  wasn’t  mine !  „  _  ,.  ,  0 

Hen.  Silence !  Was  it  hers  ?  Was  it  Rosalie  s  . 

Con.  and  Vic.  Yes,  yes!  7  .  ... 

Hen.  (Runs  to  L.  h.  v.  and  knocks.)  Rosalie! 
beloved  Rosalie!  ’tis  I— ’tis  Henry  Hamilton^ 
your  own  Henry !  Open  the  door,  for  meicy  s 
sake  I 

[Ex'it  into  house,  l.  h. 

Fic.  He’s  mad  ! 

Con.  Let’s  go  into  the  village,  till  ho  is  cooler. 
Fic.  He  has  shaken  my  life  out. 

Henry.  (Within  house,  R.  H.)  Rosalie,  Rosalie! 
will  you  not  listen  ? 

Con.  He  seems  cooler  now  !  , 

Fic.  We’ll  jnst  bid  him  good  bye.  [As  Victor  and 
Constance  approach  door,  L.  H.,  Henry  rushes  out.  1 
Monsieur  ! 

Hen.  Damnation! 

Con.  and  Fic.  Oh,  he’s  mad  again  ! 

[They  run  off,  3  e.  l.  h. 
Hen.  Cruel  Rosalie !  false  Rosalie  !  will  you  not 
hear  me  ?  farewell  then  ;  I  will  forget  you ;  I— I 
—this  is  obstinacy,  she  must  have  known  me  ;  yet 
stay,  how  ?  She  is  blind — Rosalie  is  blind,  and  I 
no  doubt  have  caused  this  misfortune  ;  yes,  now  i 
recollect  she  fled  from  one  who  would  have  made 
her  dishonour  her  father.  Yes,  fool  that  I  was  nou 
to  recognise  the  story  of  my  own  villainy !  I  ought 
to  be  ashamed  to  face  her ;  yet,  no,  I  will  offer  her 
my  hand,  blind  as  she  is,  I  will  make  her  iny  wife, 
a  poor  recompense  for  the  misery  I  have  caused 


her.  I’ll  inquire  at  this  house,  perhaps  1  may 
learn  something  about  her  there.  (Knocks  at  door, 
r.  h.)  Pray  can  you  toll  me  if  a  girl  of  the  name  of 
Rosalie - 

Enter  ROSALIE,  R.  H.  R.,  singing,  disguised  as 
Achilte  d’ Entrachete,  a  Sergeant  of  the  National 
Guard,  with  a  cigar. 

Ros.  Alia,  monsieur!  Bonjour!  you  just  come 
to  Monsieur  Verde  Greens  ;  for  what  you  knock  at 

my  door  ?  .... 

Hen.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  by  your  cap,  you 

are  of  the  National  Guard  ?  . 

Ros.  Dero  is  mon  carde ;  Achule  d  Entrachete, 
Sergeant  of  Le  Garde  Nationale,  and  maitre  de 
danse  to  de  first  famille.  I  defend  my  country 
with  my  arms,  and  instruct  my  country  wid  my 
legs.  Ha,  ha!  , 

Hen.  An  useful  member  of  society.  Do  you 
reside  in  this  village  ?  .  , 

Ros.  Oui ;  I  take  up  my  reside  here.  (Pointing  to 
door,  2  e.  R.  h.)  Curse  de  cigar,  him  is  go  out. 

Hen.  (Aside.)  Ah;  at  the  same  house  with 
Rosalie;  I  may  learn  something  by  humouring 
thi3  youth.  By  your  arm,  you  hold  some  rank 
among  the  citizen  soldiers  ? 

Ros.  (r.  h.)  Oni,  I  am  sergeant;  dey  make  me 
so,  because  I  vas  maitro  de  danse,  and  could  march. 
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I  vas  to  teach  de  rest;  so  I  call  attendez  on  de 
parade,  but  I  forget  de  soldier,  and  tink  of  de  danse. 
Ha!  I  cry  “march,  messieurs — do  tete  droit — de 
head  straight  up — tres  bien,’  ’  very  well,  dey  march 
upright— straight  as  de  poker.  ( Crosses  to  l.  h.) 

Hen.  That  was  all  well. 

Ros.  Oui,  I  cry,  “  Tournez  vos  pieds  en  deshors — 
turn  out  all  your  little  toes,  tres  bien.”  Well  dey 
do  so,  I  vas  good  soldier  so  far ;  but  den  I  ci-y, 
“Dens  cavaliers  et  deux  dames  en  avant; 
montinet  et  a  vos  places ;  cast  off  de  two  couple ; 
down  de  middle,  and  up  again;  ha,  ha!  dey  vas 
bother  den — ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Hen.  A  terrible  mistake  indeed. 

.bos.  Oh,  horrible!  oui,  but  de  worst  was,  when 
de  all  in  a  row,  instead  of  saying  “mark  time,” 
(Imitates.)  I  say,  “  balancez,”  and  the  whole 
regimexxt  do  so. 

( Imitates  the  action  of  the  balances — 
laughs.) 

Hen.  (Laughing.)  Awkward  indeed  ! 

Ros.  Awkward,  oui  sare,  but  I  cure  dem  of  de 
awkward  ;  dere  is  nothing  like  de  danse,  it  give  de 
soldier  de  polish. 

Hen.  Wliat,  polishes  their  arms  ? 

Ros.  Non,  sare,  dere  legs  ;  you  shall  hear. 

SONG.— Rosalie. 

Monsieur  Cupid,  von  sly  cavalier, 

Take  up  his  reside  down  on  earth  von  year. 

And  how  he  teaze  de  damoiselle, 

He  study  hard,  he  study  well ; 

He  try  de  music,  oui,  dat  is  so  very  pretty. 

He  try  de  sonnet,  oui,  dat  is  so  vare  witty. 

He  sing  by  moonlight — c'est  une  blonde — 

He  tear  he  veep,  dey  make  von  ponde. 

In  vich  he  vow  to  drown, 

If  she  not  cease  to  frown, 

But  all  in  vain, 

To  give  diem  pain, 

He  sigh,  he  fret,  he  flout,  ah! 

He  swear,  lie  stamp  about,  ahl 
’ Till  he  confess, 

It  must  be  dress, 

And  he  make  haste, 

To  lace  his  vaist. 

He  coat  vas  made,  de  dress  was  try. 

He  damsel  laughs  ven  he  go  by — 

Hey  laugh  ven  he  go  by ; 

For  vat  I  cannot  tell,  say  he— 

Until  by  chance  mon  card  he  see. 

Ah,  maitre  de  danse,  he  cry — de  danse  he  cry  ! 
Me  take  mon  kit — ( Takes  out  kit  from  pocket.) — 
me  teach  de  chassez. 

Him  learn  so  quick  he  me  embrassez. 

A  nd  now  he  teaze  de  damoiselle 
He  strut  de  dandy  beau  so  well. 

Ah,  ah!  sly  Cupid  cry  to  me, 

’Tis  not  de  head  dey  love,  me  see. 

He  vay  to  make  the  maiden  feel, 

Is  to  dance  at  dem  vis  your  heel. 

He  shoot  my  arrow  wiz  my  eye, 

But  point  dem  viz  my  toe  he  cry, 

He  never  miss  dem,  no,  no,  no  ! 

He  point  his  arrow  wiz  his  toe. 

Hen.  Excellent!  and  you  in  your  devotion  to 
your  art  prefer  it  to  music  or  painting. 

Ros.  Oui,  de  poetry  vill  not  give  de  graoe— I 
have  teach  mon  men  to  keep  de  time. 

Hen.  Oh,  you  get  on  better  now. 

Ros.  Ah,  oui !  my  littel  wife  teach  me  de  exer¬ 
cise. 
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Hen.  Your  wife !  you  are  married,  then  ? 

Ros.  Oui,  married  all  over. 

Hen.  Pray,  sir,  do  you  know  one  Rosalia 
Bouquet  ? 

Ros.  Sare !  vat  you  say  ? 

Hen.  Do  you  know  one  Rosalie  Bouqnet  ? 

Ros.  (Folds  her  arms  and  marches  up  to  Henry.) 
Sare ! 

Hen.  This  is  very  strange!  Do  you  know 
Rosalie  Bouquet  ? 

Ros.  ( Turning  sharply.)  Taizes  vous,  prenez 
garde !  Whoo ! 

[ Exits  hastily,  r.  h.  door. 

Hen.  (Imitates.)  What  the  devil  does  this  mean  ? 
Prenez  garde — whoo  !  The  people  are  mad  here. 
I’m  determined  I’ll  have  aix  answer — I’ll  see 
Rosalie — I’ll- (Going  towards  R.  h.  d.) 

Rosalie.  (Within,  R.  II.)  Oui  sont,  mes  pistolets. 

Hen.  What  does  he  want  with  his  pistols  ? 

Enter  ROSALIE,  with  two  small  loaded  pistols 
and  snuff  box. 

Ros.  Etes  vous  seul — are  you  wid  nobody  ? 

Hen.  I  am  alone.  What  is  your  pleasure  ? 

Ros.  Quest  ce  que  cela  vous  fait.  What  is  dat  to 
you  ?  I  have  ray  own  affair — you  have  insult  my 
wife  more  than  once,  two  times — in  England — 
here;  voulez  vous  que  je  vous  essais  cetui ;  sail  I 
try  dis  on  your  face  ?  (Pointing  to  pistol.)  I  sail 
have  satisfaction. 

Hen.  I  never  saw  your  wife. 

Ros.  Je  ne  scais  pas,  I  not  know.  You  drive 
her  from  England — you  knock  at  her  door  here. 
My  wife  is  dat  Rosalie  Bouqnet  you  make  de 
inquire  about. 

Hen.  Rosalie  married  !  Merciful  heaven ! 

Ros.  Oui ;  to  Achille  Antrechate,  de  soldier 
maitre  de  danse.  De  honore  of  de  National  Guard 
is  hurt.  I  sail  shoot  you  etes  vous  pret  ?  Are  you 
ready  ? 

Hen.  If  Rosalie  is  married,  I  am  indeed  ready. 

Ros.  I  am  in  de  grand  passion.  De  qnel  tabac, 
prenez  vous.  What  snuff  do  you  pinch  ?  Take 
von  pinch  before  I  kill  you. 

Hen.  Px-ovoke  me  not  by  your  insufferable  in¬ 
solence  ! 

Ros.  (Offering  pistols.)  Etes  vous  pret  chois- 
sessez  ? 

Hen.  Since  Rosalie  is  lost  to  me,  the  sooner  I  am 
dead  the  better.  (Takes  pistol.)  Now,  sir  ! 

Ros.  Attendez  stay,  que  me  donnerez  vous  pour 
souvenir ;  have  you  made  vat  you  leave  ? 

Hen.  A  wretched  heart ! — ’tis  my  only  legacy. 

Ros.  Ah,  you  have  two  leg,  I  see.  Non — non  ; 
'tis  your  monies. 

Hen.  Fool !  I  am  not  to  be  trifled  with — my 
passion  is  rising. 

Ros.  Attendez,  one  more  word — have  you  said 
your  prayers  ? 

Hen.  Come,  sir,  take  your  ground — one,  two, 
three!  (He  walks  three  paces,  l.  h.,  Rosalie  three 
paces,  R.  H.,  repeating  after  him,  “Yon,  two, 
trey!")  Fire!  (They  fare.) 

Ros.  Yous  etes  mort ;  ar«  you  dead  ? 

Hen.  Pshaw,  sir;  This  is  boy’s  play. 

Ros.  Oh,  dere  it  is  !  dese  foolish  Anglaise  dey 
never  know  ven  dey  are  beat.  (Examines  Henry’* 
coat.)  Vere  is  your  shoot  ? 

Hen.  Rascal!  you  are  deceiving  me.  Where  is 
Rosalie  ?  I  will  see  her  myself. 

Ros.  (Interposing.)  De  tout,  nxonsieur  ;  with  all 
my  heart  when  I  choose,  but  you  sail  not  go  to 
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my  wife  till  I  run  you  through,  the  body  with  dis. 
(Draws  bayonet— cliasing  him.)  Aha!  you  vou 
coward ! 

Hen.  Yon  see  I  have  no  weapon,  but  unarmed  as 

I  am -  (Rushes  and  wrests  bayonet  from  her.) 

Villain !  I  will  force  you  to  let  me  see  her !  Show 
the  way. 

(Drives  her  round  stage,  L.  H.,  en¬ 
counters  GILES,  who  enters  at  the 
moment,  l.  d. — seizes  chair  and  re¬ 
treats  from  him  to  L.  H.  Rosalie  runs 
off,  r.  h.,  crying,  “  Apres  vous, 
miserecordie !  Oh,  murder!  Help! 
I  sail  be  kill !”) 

Hen.  (To  Giles.)  Now,  villain!  why  did  you  not 
tell  me  of  this  ? 

Giles.  Tell  you  of  what  ?  Keep  that  thingembob 
away,  or  yon'll  stick  me. 

Hen.  I  mean  to  do.  Why  did  you  not  tell  me 
Rosalie  was  married  ? 

Giles.  Rosalie !  why,  because  I  never  heard  of  it 
myself. 

Hen.  That’s  false!  you  know  it  is — you  are  only 
playing  on  me  to  madness !  Rosalie  Bouquet  is 
married — is  here — is  blind  !  You  knew  all  this, 
and  yet  have  kept  me  in  suspense. 

Giles.  Will  you  listen  to  reason  ?  I  knew  no 
more  than  a  pickled  cauliflower  that  Rosalie  was 
the  lady  yon  sought  after.  How  was  I  to  know 
it? 

Hen.  True,  true!  I  never  told  you. 

Giles.  And  what’s  more,  if  she  is  married,  it 
must  have  been  within  this  half  hour. 

Hen.  What  say  yon  ? 

Giles.  Do  you  love  this  girl  ? 

Hen.  To  madness ! 

Giles.  Would  you  marry  her  ? 

Hen.  She  is  married. 

Giles.  Bah  !  marry  her  though  she  is  blind. 

Hen.  Yes,  I’ll  be  her  guide. 

Giles.  Her  little  dog,  her  walking  stick ;  consider 
Avell. 

Hen.  I  have  considered  I  have  searched  France 
through  for  her;  were  she  not  already  married, 
at  her  feet  1  would  this  instant  offer  my  hand  and 
fortune. 

Giles.  You  would?  then  she  is  not  married.  I 
will  fetch  her. 

Hen.  Not  married ! 

Enter  ROSALIE  in  her  own  dress. 

Ros.  Non,  monsieur,  not  married  ;  nor  yet  blind ! 
Rosalie  Bouquet  is  still  de  bouquet,  and  she  has 
still  her  two  eyes. 
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Hen.  (Kneeling.)  Beautiful  ones!  if  I  might  wear 
this  bouquet  in  my  bosom,  dare  I  hope  for  forgive¬ 
ness  ? 

Ros.  Taizes  vous,  we  shall  see,  here  is  my  hand. ; 
but  il  ma  egratgne,  he  has  scratched  de  maitre  de 
dance;  avex  vous  un  petit  morceau  de  taffetas 
d’Angleterre.  Have  you  a  bit  of  de  stick  plaster, 
Henry  ? 

Hen.  Enchanting  girl !  it  shall  be  the  study  of 
my  life  to  heal  all  the  wounds  I  have  inflicted. 

(VICTOR  and  CONSTANCE  having 
entered  3  e.  l.  h.,  come  down  R.  ir.) 

Giles.  (Seeing  them.)  What  do  you  do  here  with, 
my  daughter  ? 

Vic.  Nothing  yet,  we’re  just  married. 

Giles.  Married! 

Con.  Yes,  we  could  not  help  it. 

Hen.  You  must  forgive  them,  Giles ;  Rosalie  shall 
plead  for  them. 

Ros.  (Crosses  to  Giles.)  Come,  Monsieur  Giles, 
you  must  forgive  them. 

Giles.  Well,  if  they’re  married,  I  suppose  I  must, 
I  can’t  help  myself. 

Hen.  Life  is  but  a  table  for  Cupid’s  cards,  and 
love  the  game  he  chooses. 

Ros.  Oui,  but  in  de  game  of  love,  all  Cupid’s  cai’ds 
are  not  da  trump  :  den  let  de  littel  maids  be  satisfy, 
if  like  me  dey  secure  de  honore.  I  sail  advise  dem 
a  little  bit.  (Comes  forward.) 

Pauvre  pretty  maidens,  of  Cnpid  pray  beware ! 

He  come  in  every  shape,  oui,  ride  on  every  breath 
of  air, 

He’s  busy  in  de  boxes  now,  he’s  busy  in  de  pit. 

So  pauvre  pretty  maids  beware,  he’s  near  you 
where  you  sit ; 

From  de  box  he  hand  you  to  your  coach, 

He  wrap  your  cloak  snug  round  yon ; 

He’d  lend  his  arm — his  opera  glass 
Ha !  dat  de  way  he  wound  you. 

In  de  pit  he  treat  you  to  a  cab, 

He  pay  to  see  de  play ; 

And  all  de  while  de  littel  rogue 
He  steal  your  heart  avay. 

And  now  I  come  up  to  de  gods, 

Even  dere  his  form  he  struts  ; 

He  treat  you  vis  a  glass  of  somesing, 

He  buy  you  bag  of  nuts. 

I  see  de  littel  villain  now, 

He’s  very  busy  there  ;  (Pointing.) 

So  shut  your  eyes,  and  stop  your  ears. 

Pray  pretty  maids  beware  ! 

CURTAIN. 


Disposition  of  the  Characters  at  the  fall  of  the  Curtain. 

VICTOR.  CONSTANCE.  ROSALIE.  HENRY.  -GILES. 
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THE  PINK  0  E  POLITENESS. 

A  BURLETTA,  IN  ONE  ACT. 

BY  CHARLES  SELBY. 

First  Produced  at  the  Olympic  Theatre,  February  8th,  1810. 


Btiamatis  If*  e  s  a  n  as . 


Duke  de  Coyllin 
Duke  de  Lauzun  / 

Duke  D'Humieres  S 

Monsieur  de  St.  Luc  \ 
De  Beaufort 

Plumetti  . 

Casserole  . 

Madame  de  Nogent 
Madame  de  Chamarante 
Madame  de  Kebgoet 
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(Gentlemen  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.)... 

.  (Valet  to  Louis  XIV.)  . 

.  (A  Steward) . 

. (Ladies  of  the  Court)  . 


Scene. — A  Castle  in  Holland,  during  the  Dutch  War 
Time  of  Representation. — Forty-five  Minutes. 


See  page  17. 
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Mr.  Jones. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Halford. 
Mr.  Harry. 

Mr.  Beckett. 
Mr.  Pitt. 

Mr.  Tumour. 
Miss  Connor. 
Miss  Treble. 
Mrs.  Anderson. 
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Duke  de  Coyllin. — Liglxt  blue  velvet  tunic-coat,  richly  laced  with  gold,  salmon  coloured 
satin  full  breeches,  with  bunches  of  ribbon  at  the  knees,  broad  embroidered  crimson  sword- 
belt,  crimson  silk  stockings  with  gold  clocks,  white  shoes  with  crimson  bows;  very  long  brown 
©r  red  ringlet  wig,  white  low  crown  broad-brimmed  Spanish  hat,  trimmed  round  with  white 
feathers,  white  neckcloth  with  long  ends. 

De  Lauzun,  D’Humieres,  St.  Luc,  and  De  Beaufort.— Same  fashion  as  De  Coyllin,  in 
different  colours,  black  high  boots  and  spurs,  black  hats. 

Plumetti. — White  jacket  and  breeches,  trimmed  with  scarlet,  long  light  wig. 

Casserole. — Old  man’s  gray  doublet  and  trunks,  white  ringlet  wig. 

Madame  de  Kergoet. — Crimson  robe  gown,  white  satin  petticoat,  embroidered  with  gold, 
hair  in  ringlets,  white  lace  veil  at  back  of  head,  embroidered  with  gold. 

Madame  de  Nogent  and  Madame  de  Chamarante. — Same  fashion,  in  different  colours. 


STAGE  DIRECTIONS. 

Exits  and  Entrances.  R.  means  Right ;  L.  Left;  D.  F.  Door  in,  Flat ;  R.  D.  Right  Door • 
L.  D.  Left  Door;  S.  E.  Second  Entrance;  U.  E.  Upper  Entrance;  M.  D.  Middle  Door  ■  L.  U.  e! 
Left  Upper  Entrance;  R.  U.  E.  Right  Upper  Entrance;  L.  S.  E.  Left  Second  Entrance:  P.  S* 
Prompt  Side  ;  O.  P.  Opposite  Prompt. 

Relative  Positions.-R.  means  Right;  L.  Left;  C.  Centre;  R.  C.  Right  of  Centre  •  It  G 
left  of  Centre.  * 

RC.  C.  LC.  L. 

V  The  Reader  is  supposed  to  be  on  ite  Stage,  facing  the  Au&ic>«». 
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SCENE.  —  A  dilapidated  Apartment  in  an  old 
Castle.  Entrance,  c.  L.  H.  in  f.  A  Gothic  Win¬ 
dow  with  Lattice  and  Iron  Bars.  A  Door  leading 
to  an  inner  Chamber,  2  e.  r.  h. 

Enter  CASSEROLE,  b.  f.  l.  h.  c. 

Cas.  ( Speaking  as  he  enters.)  There — there,  that 
will  do— take  away  your  brushes  and  brooms,  and 
look  after  the  kitchen !  Dear  me — dear  me,  only 
to  think  of  our  old  castle  receiving  a  visit  from  a 
king — a  real  king !  (Pompously.)  His  most  sacred 
Majesty  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  King  of  France 
and  Navarre - 

Plumetti.  (Without.)  Hollo!  hollo!  Casserole, 
yon  old  fool,  where  are  you  ? 

Cas.  There’s  his  principal  valet,  Monsieur  Plu- 
metti,  the  inspector  of  my  preparations,  one  of 
the  most  gentlemanly  men  I  ever- — 

Plu.  (Without.)  Death  and  ten  thousand  devils ! 
Where  are  you,  old  scarecrow  ? 

Cas.  Dear  me,  how  he  swears  !  I  never  imagined 

such  a -  (Running  to  door.)  Here,  Monsieur 

Plumetti,  here - 

Enter  PLUMETTI,  c. 

Plu.  Why  the  deuce  don’t  you  keep  in  the  way, 
you  stupid  old  twaddler  ?  This  is  the  third  time 
I’ve  lost  myself  in  your  tumbledown  old  wilder¬ 
ness  of  a  castle;  had  I  known  that  Holland  was 
such  a  cold,  damp  country,  and  the  castles  so  ex¬ 
cruciatingly  uncomfortable,  devil  take  me,  if  I 
would  not  have  resigned  rather  than  have  irritated 
my  temper — depressed  my  spirits,  and  ruined  my 
constitution,  by  following  his  Majesty  in  this  wild- 
goose  chase  he  is  pleased  to  call — war ! 

Cas.  Ah,  it  must  be  very  harassing.  I  remem¬ 
ber  when  I  was  a  very  young  man,  I - 

Plu.  That  will  do  :  I  know.  Is  everything  pre¬ 
pared  for  his  Majesty’s  reception  ? 

Cos.  Everything  as  far  as  the  shortness  of  the 

notice  would  permit.  The  floors  have  been - 

Plu.  That  will  do — I  know.  I  never  saw  such  a 
rambling  old  place  in  my  life.  How  long  is  it 
since  it  was  inhabited  by  anything  human,  save 
yourself  and  the  rats? 

Cus.  Why,  let  me  see.  It  is  now  twenty  years 

eince  my  late  master,  the  Baron  Von - 

Plu.  That  will  do — I  know.  Infernal  prison ! 
Have  you  prepared  apartments  for  his  Majesty’s 
suite  ? 

Cas.  Yes ;  there  are  sixteen  chambers,  each  con¬ 
taining  a  bed,  a  table,  fonr  chairs,  and - 

Plu.  That  will  do— I  know.  Have  you  paid  at¬ 
tention  to  the  comforts  of  the  ladies  ? 

Cas.  ( Astonished .  Ladies  !  Dear  me — ladies !  I 


never  thought -  Does  his  most  sacred  Majesty, 

Louis  the  Fourteenth,  King  of  France  and  Na¬ 
varre,  carry  all  the  ladies  of  his  court  with  him 
when  he  goes  to  war  ? 

Plu.  No,  only  a  part.  We  have  but  Made¬ 
moiselle  (you  know  who),  and  her  three  ladies; 
Madame  de  Nogent,  Madame  de  Chamarante,  and 
Madame  de  Kergoet. 

Cas.  Dear  me,  how  unfortunate!  Had  I  known 
that  ladies — dear  me,  dear  me !  I’m  afraid  they’ll 
be  very  uncomfortable.  Is  Mademoiselle  (weknow 
who),  as  pretty  as  they  say  she  is  ? 

Pin.  Yes,  yes,  quite— quite;  she’s  worthy  of  us  : 
exactly  our  style.  Beautiful  and  elegant  !  fascina¬ 
ting — my  dear  Casserole,  fascinating! — a  divine 
creature ! 

Cas.  Yes,  yes — like  Madame  De - 

Plu.  That  will  do — I  know.  (Giving  a  paper.) 
There  is  a  list  of  all  our  personal  attendants  ;  let 
their  names  be  written  on  their  respective  apart¬ 
ments  :  1  have  put  them  down  according  to  their 
rank.  (Trumpets  sound  without.)  His  Majesty 
has  arrived.  Away,  Casserole,  to  your  duty. 
Look  well  to  our  comfort,  or  yonr  head — you 
understand:  vanish!  (Pushes  him  out.)  Now  my 
troubles  begin.  (Laughter  without. — He  goes  up.) 
Ah  !  the  Duke  de  Lauzun,  and  the  ladies  !  I  mnsfc 
do  the  honours.  This  way,  gentlemen — this  way, 
ladies,  this  way ! 

Enter  BEAUFORT,  MADAME  DE  NOGENT, 

DUKE  DE  LAUZUN,  D’HUMIERES,  and 

MADAME  DE  CHAMARANTE,  and  ST.  LUC, 

c. — Plumetti  bows,  and  Exits. 

De  L.  Once  more,  fair  ladies,  and  gallant  gentle¬ 
men,  let  me  bid  you  welcome  to  the  Castle  of 
Brissach. 

Mad.  N.  A  very  noble  and  particularly  ancient 
fortress — ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Mad.  C.  Remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  its 
decorations,  and  its  extraordinary  air  of  warmth 
and  comfort.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Mad.  N.  Delightful  retreat  on  a  cold  winter’s 
night.  I  shall  die  of  ennui. 

Mad.  C.  And  I  of  fear.  These  agreeable  old 
castles  are  always  haunted. 

De  L.  Permit  me  to  be  your  guardian  ?  I  pledge 
myself  to  scare  away  the  most  formidable  goblin 
that  ever  dragged  a  chain,  or  rejoiced  in  blue 
fire ! 

Med.  C.  Fie,  fie,  Monsiour  de  Lauzun;  yon  for¬ 
get  your  allegiance  in  another  quarter.  What  is 
to  become  of  Madame  de  Kergoet  ? 

D’H.  Be  under  no  alarm  about  that,  madame. 
The  Duke  has  a  rival. 
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Mad.  C.  Indeed!  Yourself? 

B’H.  Oil,  no  !  ’tis  a  gentleman  well  known  at 
court,  who  is  beloved  by  all  the  ladies  for  bis  ex¬ 
treme  good  nature  and  elegant  manners,  though 
he  is  sometimes  laughed  at  by  us  for  carrying  his 
amiability  a  little  too  far.  In  a  word,  this  redoubt¬ 
able  rival  is  no  other  than  the  “Pink  of  Polite¬ 
ness,”  Monsieur  de  Coyllin. 

Mad.  C.  ( Laughing )  Ha,  ha,  ha,  poor  Lauzun, 
your  case  is  hopeless !  Monsieur  le  Due  de  Coyllin 
is  irresistible ! 

Be  L.  Satirical  tyrant !  I’ll  be  revenged  by  turn¬ 
ing  the  laugh  on  your  protegi.  Listen  to  his  last 
chivalric  adventure.  (The  ladies  and  gentlemen 
advance.)  Three  days  ago,  when  we  were  at 
Maestricht,  one  of  the  Dutch  ministers  paid  our 
polite  friend  a  visit,  who,  according  to  his  over  re¬ 
fined  notions  of  civility,  when  the  conference  was 
over,  insisted  on  conducting  the  stranger  to  his 
carriage.  Now,  it  happened  that  the  visitor  was 
almost  as  finished  a  courtier  as  the  Duke  himself ; 
he  made  a  thousand  efforts  to  resist  so  much  un¬ 
necessary  ceremony,  but  in  vain ;  De  Coyllin  would 
not  waive  one  jot  of  strict  propriety — a  struggle  of 
politeness  ensued— the  two  fools  fought  the  battle 
step  by  step,  compliment  by  compliment,  and  bow 
by  bow,  till  at  length  the  Dutchman,  finding  he 
was  likely  to  be  vanquished,  dashed  through  the 
open  door,  doubled  locked  it  on  his  Quixotic 
opponent,  and  made  his  escape.  Poor  De  Coyllin, 
shocked  at  his  own  breach  of  etiquette  in  suffering 
so  distinguished  a  personage  to  quit  the  house  in 
so  unceremonious  a  manner,  opens  one  of  the 
windows,  and,  at  the  risk  of  his  neck,  jumps  into 
the  street,  runs  bare-headed  after  the  carriage, 
bawls  to  the  coachman  to  stop  ;  and,  in  the  midst 
of  the  pouring  rain,  making  three  of  his  graceful 
bows,  requests  the  minister  to  receive  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  his  most  profound  respect.  (All  laugh.) 

Mad.  C.  Malice — mere  malice ! 

Monsieur  de  Coyllin.  (Without,  l.  c.)  This  way, 
my  dear  madam,  the  corridor  is  dark  ;  permit  me 
to  have  the  honour  of  preceding  you. 

Mad.  C.  Here  he  is,  doing  the  amiable  to  his  lady 
love. 

Enter  MONSIEUR  DE  COYLLIN,  i.  c  ,  leading 

MADAME  DE  KERGOET,  with  great  ceremony, 

by  the  tips  of  her  fingers. 

Be  C.  Now,  fair  lady,  you  are  in  safety ;  but 
before  I  relinquish  this  delicate  little  hand,  permit 
me,  as  your  devoted  slave,  to  press  it  to  my  un¬ 
worthy  lips ! 

(Kisses  her  hand  with  great  respect.) 

B’H.  You  have  arrived  most  apropos,  De 
Coyllin,  we  were  just  speaking  of  you. 

Be  C.  (Crossing  to  B’Humieres  and  talcing  his 
hand.)  You  did  me  too  much  honour! 

B’H.  De  Lauzun  has  been  paying  you  a  thousand 
compliments. 

Be  C.  ( Crossing  to  Be  Lauzun,  who  is  talking  to 
Madame  Kergoet.)  Oh,  Monsieur  de  Lauzun - 

(Shakes  his  head.) 

Be  L.  (Ceremoniously  returning  Be  Coyllin’ s  bow, 
and  pointing  to  B’Humieres.)  I  was  but  the  echo 
of  my  friend ! 

Be  C.  (Hastily  returning  to  B’Humieres,  and 
shaking  his  hand.)  Oh,  Monsieur  D’Humieres - 

B’H.  (Returning  the  bow,  and  pointing  to  Be 
Lauzun.)  Nay,  my  praise  was  feeble ;  he  called  you 
the  “  Pink  of  Politeness.” 


Be  C.  Oh ! 

(Running  to  Be  Lauzun,  who  has  turned 
his  back,  and  is  in  earnest  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Madame  de  Kergoet;  after 
several  bows  and  other  ineffectual 
attempts  to  attract  attention.) 

Monsieur  de  Lauzun,  permit  me  to  shake  you  by 
the  hand,  and  assure  you  of  my  most  profound 
respect ! 

Be  L.  (Impatiently)  Oh,  sir,  everybody  knows 
there  is  not  a  man  on  earth  so — ( aside  to  ladies  and 
gentlemen) — ridiculously— (to  Be  Coyllin) — polite  as 
yourself ! 

Be  C.  While  you  live,  Monsieur  de  Lauzun,  that 
is  impossible !  ( All  laugh  at  Be  Lauzun — Be  Coyllin 
looks  from  one  to  the  other,  astonished,  then  laughs 
himself.)  Charming,  charming !  (Aside.)  I  don’t 
know  what  it  is,  but  I  suppose  it’s  something  very 
droll — ha,  ha,  ha!  (Suddenly  changing  the  expression 
of  his  face.)  But  I  ought  not  to  laugh  after  the 
dreadful  news  I  have  just  heard. 

B’H.  What,  are  the  Dutchmen  going  to  give  us 
battle  to-night  ? 

Be  C.  Oh,  worse  than  that,  a  great  deal. 

Mad.K.  For  heaven’s  sake,  speak!  Don’t  frighten 
ns. 

Be  C.  A  dreadful  calamity ! 

Mad.  K.  Some  one  dead  ?  Monsieur  de  Turenne, 
perhaps  ? 

Be  C.  No,  no.  The  catastrophe  I  have  to  speak 
of,  relates  to  the  royal  family. 

Mad.  K.  Indeed !  Has  anything  happened  to  the 
King? 

Be  C.  No;  his  sacred  Majesty,  I  rejoice  to  say, 
is  in  the  best  of  health;  but  mademoiselle — 
oh - 

Mad.  K.  Is  she  dead  ? 

Be  C.  No;  she’s  at  supper,  but  in  such  a  room. 
Oh !  a  bed  without  curtains,  four  chairs  and  a 
table.  Oh,  heavens ! 

Be  L.  Is  that  all  ? 

Be  C.  Can  there  be  anything  more  dreadful  ? 
Imagine,  mademoiselle,  no  curtains,  four  chairs, 
and  a  table.  Agonizing  thought ! 

Mad.  K.  ’Tis,  indeed,  terrible  !  What  will  become 
of  us  ?  Perhaps  we  shall  have  no  bed,  and  must 
sleep  on  the  four  chairs,  or  the  table. 

Be  C.  (Crossing  to  Mad  K.)  That  shall  never  be 
the  case,  madam,  while  I  am  alive. 

Be  L.  By  the  bye,  Coyllin,  you,  -who  believe  in 
ghosts,  will  have  an  opportunity  of  indulging  your 
love  for  the  marvellous ;  there  is  a  report  abroad 
that  the  spirit  of  the  late  governor  of  this  castle 
comes  every  night  to  pay  it  a  visit.  (Bowing  to  the 
Ladies.)  And  certainly,  were  I  in  his  ghostship’s 
situation,  this  is  the  night  above  all  others  I  should 
enjoy  my  privilege. 

Mad.  K.  Is  it  possible !  Monsieur  de  Coyllin,  do 
you  believe  in  ghosts  ? 

Be  C.  Do  not  yon  ? 

Mad.  K.  A  little. 

Be  C.  (To  Mad  N.)  And  you,  madam? 

Mad.  N.  A  great  deal ! 

Be  C.  (To  Mad.  K.)  And  you,  madame  ? 

Mad  K.  To  a  terrific  degree !  I  think  they  aro 
always  flying  about. 

Be  C.  And  you,  gentlemen  ? 

Be  L.  and  Gentlemen.  Oh,  of  course — of  conrse ! 

Be  C.  Then  I  may,  without  presuming  to  differ  in 
opinion  with  any  of  you,  frankly  confess,  that  I  da 
believe  the  spirits  of  the  departed  return  to  visit 
those  they  loved  in  life.  (Bowing  to  the  Ladies .)  If 
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I  should  have  the  happiness  of  dying  in  your  com¬ 
pany,  be  assured  I  should  consider  it  the  height  of 
indecorum  not  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  pay¬ 
ing  my  respects. 

Mad  K.  (Aside.)  Heaven  forbid!  How  can  you 
frighten  me  so,  Monsieur  de  Coyllin?  I  shall  be 
looking  for  you  every  night. 

Do  C.  (Bowing.)  Oh,  madam,  yon  do  me  too  much 
honour ! 

Enter  PLUMETTI,  c. 

Plu.  His  Majesty’s  supper  is  served:  the  presence 
of  the  ladies  is  commanded. 

[Knit,  c. 

De  L.  ( Crossing  to  Madame  de  Kergoet ,  and  oti ey¬ 
ing  his  arm.)  Permit  me  the  honour - 

De  C.  (Starting  forward  from  the  other  side  at  the 
same  moment.)  May  I  have  the - 

De  L.  I  beg  your  pardon!  (Bowing.) 

De  C.  (Bowing.)  Forgive  me! 

De  L.  I  believe  that  I — (Bowing  to  Mad.  K.)  Am 
I  right  ? 

Mad.  K.  Heallv,  gentlemen,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
decide,  the  movement  was  simultaneous,  but — 
(Taking  De  Coyllin’ s  arm.)—  you,  DeLauzun,  shall 
lead  me  down  to-moi-row. 

De  C.  (Leading  her  off  with  great  ceremony,  c.  D.) 
The  whole  world  must  envy  me ! 

£. During  the  foregoing  dialogue,  Madame 
de  Chamarante,  and  Madame  de 
Nogent  are  conducted  off  by  De  Beau¬ 
fort  and  Gentlemen,  who,  having  seen 
‘them  to  the  door,  return  imme¬ 
diately. 

D’H.  You  see,  Duke,  you  have  no  chance. 

De  L.  Don’t  be  too  sure  of  that;  and  I’ll  wager 
what  von  please,  that  in  spite  of  the  fascinations  of 

that  polite  fool,  /  will  win  her. 

D’H.  Done.  I’ll  back  the  “  Pink  of  Politeness 
for  two  thousand  louis ! 

De  L.  Done ! 

Beau.  I’ll  back  De  Lanzun. 

St.  L.  And  I,  De  Coyllin. 

De  H.  But  stay ;  when  is  the  wager  to  be 
decided  ?  „ ,  ,  „ 

DeL.  To-morrow!  Nay,  I  am  so  confident  ot 
success,  that  I  would  undertake  to  win  her  to- 

U1De  H.  Well,  time  will  show  !  Adieu !  You'll 
lose,  Duke— -get  ready  your  two  thousand  louis ! 

[ Exeunt  Beaujort,  St.  Luc,  and 
D’ Humidres,  l.  h.  c. 

DeL.  No,  no,  look  after  your  own.  So,  my 
friends  defy  me — very  well ;  then  I’ll  prove  to 
them  that  my  fame  as  a  man  of  gallantry  is  not 
founded  on  slight  grounds,  the  devil  s  in  it,  if  I 
can’t  out-manoeuvre  such  a  fool  as  De  Coyllin  my 
reputation  is  at  stake !  She  must  she  shall  be 
mine ! 

Madame  Kergoet.  (Without.)  Send  my  woman  to 
me  immediately. 

De  L.  Ah !  propitious  to  my  wish,  she  comes. 

Enter  MADAME  DE  KERGOET,  c. 

Mad.  K.  Monsieur  de  Lanzun— alone  ? 

De  L.  Yes,  madame ;  solitude  is  the  only  refuge 

of  a  rejected  lover.  .  .  _ 

Mad.  K.  (Pretending  astonishment.)  Is  it  possi¬ 
ble?  Can  Monsieur  the  Duke  de  Lauznn  have 
found  a  cruel  fair  one  ? 

De  L.  Worse,  madame— a  ccqnette,  whose  sole 
delight  is  to  torture  his  too  susceptible  heart! 


(Sighing— Aside.)  That’s  pretty  well  for  a  com¬ 
mencement.  ,  ,r  n 

Mad.  K.  Monsieur  de  Lauzun’s  heart — (Laugh¬ 
ing)— hn,  ha,  ha !  he  must  have  lost  all  traces 
of  such  an  unfashionable  inconvenience  long 


since.  .  ,  -  ,, 

De  L.  Ah,  madame,  I  perceive  you  have  fallen 
into  the  popular  error,  which  gives  me  out  a 
general  lover.  (Sighing.)  Alas!  ’tis  quite  the 
contrary.  (Sighing.)  That  last  sigli  must  do 

something.  _  ,  . 

Mad.  K.  What  is  the  matter,  Duke— have  you 

got  a  cold  ?  ... 

DeL.  A  cold?  (Aside.)  What  an  unfeeling 
mistake  !  Oh,  no,  I  have  a  more  violent  affection. 
(Aside.)  The  sighs  miss  fire— I’ll  try  her  with  a 
little  sentiment,  and  a  few  tears.  Listen  to  my 
sad  story.  I  had  placed  my  happiness  on  the  smile 
of  an  angelic  being,  whose  heavenly  face  and  fault¬ 
less  form,  realized  all  my  dreams  of  female  loveli¬ 
ness  ;  whose  boundless  mind  and  elegant  manners, 
inspired  me  at  once  with  love  and  veneration  -this 
being,  this  angelic  being— this  too  fascinating 
woman,  smiles  on  my  rival,  and  mocks  me  in  my 
misery!  (  TTifLing  his  face  with  his  hciudJcevchi€j,) 

Mad.  K.  Dear  me,  how  very  unkind !  Can’t  you 
find  another  ?  ,  „  , ,  , 

DeL.  Another?  (Aside.)  She’s  made  of  marble ! 
That  speech  never  failed  before.  Another !  Can 
you  ask  that  question  ?  (Aside.)  I’ll  come  to  the 
point  at  once.  Have  you  not  perceived  ? 

Mad.  K.  What? 

De  L.  (Falling  on  his  knees.)  That  you  are  the 
cruel  fair  one— the  fatal  cause  of  all  my  anguish, 
believe  me,  dearest - 

Mad.  K.  (With  great  dignity.)  Rise,  Monsieur  dc 
Lauzun  !  you  forget  yourself.  (Going,  C.) 

DeL.  (Rising  and  detaining  her — Aside.)  Another 
miss  fire  !  Stay,  stay— one  word ;  grant  me  but 
one  small  request ! 

Mad.  K.  Well  ? 

De  L.  Let  me  see  you  again  to-night  ? 

Mad.  K.  At  his  majesty’s  card  party — certainly. 
De  L.  No,  no  ;  alone  but  for  one  minute. 

Mad.  K.  No,  monsieur — let  me  go  ! 

De  L.  I’ll  not  release  you  till  you  promise. 

Mad.  K.  (Struggling  to  get  away  her  hand.)  Well, 
well — I  will,  I  will ! 

De  L.  Here,  at  midnight.  I’ll  wait  for  you. 

Mad.  K.  ( Struggling .)  Yes,  yes— do  let  me  go  ! 

[Breaks  away,  and  exits,  c. 
De  Ij.  Victoria !  the  day’s  my  own !  Look  to 
your  two  thousand  louis,  D’Humieres,  they’ll  soon 
be  transferred  from  your  purse  to  mine  ! 

Enter  DE  COYLLIN,  c.,  with  a  candle  in  his  hand, 
and  a  cloak  over  his  arm. 

De  C.  What  a  dreadful  calamity  is  war !  (Placing 

candle  on  table,  L.  H.)  What  a -  (Seeing  De 

Lauzan—boi os.)  Ah,  Monsieur  de  Lauz?nn,  to 
think  that  I  should  not  see  you  before ;  a  thousand 
pardons  for  my  unintentional  neglect.  Permit  me 
to  offer  you  a  chair. 

(Runs  for  a  chair,  which  he  dusts  with 
his  handkerchief,  and  'presents  with 
great  ceremony.) 

De  L.  No,  no,  I  thank  yon ! 

Dc  C.  (Putting  his  cloak  on  back  of  chair.)  You 
will,  I  trust,  my  lord  duke,  pardon  any  little  in¬ 
discretion  I  may  commit,  for  I  am  so  agitated  by 
an  unfortunate  accident  that  has  just  occurred  to 
me,  that  I  feel  myself  almost  incapable  of  behaving 
with  propriety. 
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be  L.  Make  no  apologies.  Wliat  has  happened 
that  has  so  distressed  you  ? 

De  C.  I  was  assisting  at  the  retirement  of  his 
Majesty  for  the  night.  I  had  the  honour  of  hold¬ 
ing  in  one  of  the  royal  candlesticks,  a  perfumed 
wax  taper,  by  the  light  of  which  our  most 
gracious  Sovereign  removed  his  royal  vestments; 
accidentally  turning  my  eyes  towards  the  august 
resting-place,  I  perceived  that  it  was  frightfully 
elevated,  and  that  the  sacred  monarch  would  have 
great  difficulty  in  stepping  into  it  from  the  un¬ 
polished  floor.  Trembling  with  alarm,  I  looked 
round  for  an  ottoman  or  low  chair,  or  anything  to 
abbreviate  the  awful  space,  when — what  tongue  or 
pen  can  paint  my  shame  or  horror  ? — I  let  the 
taper  fall!  Yes,  Monsieur  de  Lauzun,  I  let  it  fall 
within  three  inches  of  our  benignant  Sovereign’s 
illustrious  feet. 

( Hides  his  face  with  his  handkerchief.) 

be  L.  ( Laughing . — Aside.)  Unhappy  maniac! 
Compose  yourself,  Duke.  A  trifling  accident. 

be  C.  Trifling ;  ’twas  within  three  inches  of  high 
treason. 

be  L.  Pshaw !  his  Majesty  will  readily  pardon 
you. 

be  C.  Yes,  yes,  I  know  he  will — he  did;  but  can 
I  ever  pardon  myself  ?  Oh,  what  will  they  say  at 
Versailles  ?  How  will  it  read  in  history  ? 

be  L.  Be  assured  no  notice  will  be  taken  of  it. 

be  C.  What !  will  there  be  no  diary  of  his 
Majesty’s  life  ?  No  notice  of  mademoiselle  sleep¬ 
ing  without  curtains  ? 

be  L.  Not  a  word. 

be  C.  What  vile  historians !  I  must  write 
myself ;  but  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons !  I  am 
detaining  you— after  so  fatiguing  a  day  you  must 
need  repose. 

be  L.  Nay,  I  fear  I  am  detaining  you.  Pray 
retire  to  your  apartment. 

be  C.  I’m  there  already ;  this  has  been  allotted 
to  me  by  the  chamberlain. 

De  L.  (Aside.)  The  devil !  what  will  become  of 
my  rendezvous  with  Madame  Kergoet  ?  But, 
pray  don’t  let  me  drive  you  away.  If  you  are 
inclined  to  sit  up  I  shall  be  delighted  to  bear  you 
company. 

be  C.  Thank  you— thank  you  ! 

De  L.  (Aside.)  That  would  be  worse— I’ll  go. 
But  where  are  you  going  to  sleep,  I  don’t  see  any 
bed  ? 

De  C.  (Going  to  door,  e.  h.)  This  is  only  the 
anti-chamber,— (Opening  door)— my  bed  is  here. 
(Looking  into  room.)  G-ood  heavens  !  it  has 
curtains,  and  mademoiselle  has  none.  (Gravely 
taking  De  Lauzun’ s  arm,  and  advancing  to  the  front.) 
War,  my  lord  duke,  is  an  ill-mannered  torrent 
which  sweeps  away  all  the  elegant  refinements  of 
civilized  society.  I  shall  reproach  myself  for  those 
curtains  as  long  as  I  live  ! 

*  De  L.  (Aside.)  I  must  find  means  to  eject  him 
from  this  room — Beaufort  shall  assist  me.  Good 
night,  De  Coyllin— pleasant  dreams  !  (Going.) 

Do  C.  (Bowing.)  I  am  your  most  obedient  very 
kumble  servant — receive  the  assurance  of  my  most 
profound  respect.  Stay,  my  lord  duke,  the  corri¬ 
dors  are  dark— permit  me  to  have  the  honour  of 
lighting  you. 

De  L.  No,  no,  I  insist. 

De  C.  Pardon  me— I  know  my  duty  better.  (As 
he  turns  to  take  a  candle,  De  Lauzun  makes  his 
/scape,  c.,  and  locks  the  door— De' Coyllin  bawls 
through  the  keyhole.)  Monsieur  de  Lauzun,  you’ll 


break  your  noble  neck  !  Ah,  the  ivindow.  (He 
runs  to  the  window — opens  it,  and  holds  out  the 
candle.)  Can  you  see,  my  lord  duke  ?  Take  care 
— take  care.  Receive  the  assurance  of  my  most 
profound  respect.  (He  leaves  the  window,  and  ad¬ 
vances  to  the  front,  and  walks  about  holding  the 
candle  in  his  hand.)  What  a  dreadful  day  I  have 
gone  through — I  am  afraid  to  recapitulate  my 
indiscretions.  First,  I  have  let  the  Duke  de 
Lauzun  go  away  unattended ;  then,  the  taper,  that 
fatal  taper !  (Looking  at  candle  and  shuddering.) 
I  shall  never  look  at  a  candle  again  without  feeling 
uncomfortable.  (Puts  candle  on  table.)  I  never  so 
shamefully  disgraced  myself  before.  (Taking  a 
pinch  of  snuff — starts.)  Ah  !  another  dreadful 
error.  I  three  times  refused  to  take  snuff  with 
Monsieur  d’Humieres,  and  immediately  afterwards 
accepted  a  pinch  from  Monsieur  St.  Luc — D’Hu¬ 
mieres  heard  me  sneeze ;  and  generous  man, 
had  the  magnanimity  to  say— “  God  bless  you!” 
If  the  war  last  much  longer  I  shall  become  little 
better  than  a  savage!  Now  I'll  go  to  bed,  and  try 
in  sleep  to  forget  my  manifold  transgressions. 
(Takes  off  his  wig,  and  hangs  it  on  the  back  of  the 
chair — a  knock  is  heard  at  centre  door — he  hastily 
puts  on  the  wig,  and  goes  up.)  I’m  locked  in — have 
the  kindness  to  turn  the  key.  A  thousand 
pardons  !  To  the  right,  if  you  please,  count.  Oh. 
perhaps  ’tis  a  duke.  (Bowing  several  times,  and 
speaking  with  more  respect.)  To  the  right,  my  lord 
duke — to  the  right,  if  it  please  your  grace. 

The  door  opens,  and  MADAME  DE  KERGOET 
appears  with  a  candle. 

De  C.  (Astonished.)  Madame  de  Kergoet ! 

Mad.  K.  (At  the  door.)  Your  pardon,  Monsieur 
de  Coyllin,  but  you  see  me  under  circumstances  of 
great  embarrassment;  everybody  is  in  bed  this 
hour  or  more,  and  I  have  in  vain  attempted  to  find 
my  chamber — I  cannot  see  my  name  on  any  door. 
Would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  you  to  conduct  me 
round  the  next  corridor,  where  I  may  be  more 
successful  ? 

De  C.  (Taking  the  candle,  and  leading  her  for¬ 
ward.)  Yon  may  command  me,  madame,  to  the  last 
hour  of  my  life  !  But  I  fear  your  search  will  be 
useless,  that  side  of  the  castle  being  tenanted  only 
by  domestics. 

Mad.  K.  How  distressing!  The  chamberlain 
must  have  forgotten  me. 

De  C.  Were  I  he,  madame,  on  discovering  my 
error  I  should  certainly  commit  suicide. 

Mad.  K.  But  what  am  I  to  do  P  I  must  find  some 
resting-place. 

De  C.  Accept  my  apartment. 

Mad.  K.  Oh,  monsieur,  what  would  the  world 
say  ? 

De  C.  True,  true,  I  had  forgot  the  world — excuse 
me.  (Aside.)  What  have  I  said  ?  Another  indis¬ 
cretion— the  taper— the  snuff.  I  am  continually 
committing  myself.  (Bowing.)  Accept  the 
assurance  of  my  most  profound  x-espect !  (Going.) 
I’ll  find  out  Madame  de  Chamarante’s  room ;  per¬ 
haps  she - 

Mad.  K.  (Looking.)  Have  you  another  apartment 
here,  Monsieur  de  Coyllin  P 

De  C.  (Turning  and  bowing.)  Yes,  madame.  To 
think  that  I  should  have  two  chambers,  while 
you -  Oh,  I  shall  never  foi-give  myself ! 

Mad.  K.  Is  there  a  lock  to  the  door  ? 

De  C.  (Going  to  door  and  turning  key.)  An  excel¬ 
lent  one.  You  see  there  is  no  danger. 

Mad.  K.  Danger!  what,  are  you  afraid  ? 
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De  C.  Oil,  no!  I  have  no  fear;  but  I  thought 
that  you - 

Mad.  K.  I  have  not  accepted - 

De  C.  (Hastily.)  No,  no;  but -  (With  great 

energy,  mixed  with  trepidation.)  Grant  me  an 
immeasurable  favour — defy  the  malice  of  the  cold 
unfeeling  world — accept  both  my  apartments,  and 
I  will  go  out  and  take  a  walk. 

Mad.  K.  At  midnight  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  ? 
Don’t  you  hear  the  wind  and  rain  ? 

De  C.  Ah,  madame,  you  do  not  know  the  extent 
of  my  devotion !  Exposed  to  the  fiercest  storm 
that  ever  raged  I’d  say,  this  is  my  happiest  night — 
Madame  de  Kergoet  has  deigned  to  accept  my  ser¬ 
vice  ! 

Mad.  K.  I  know  not  how  to  thank  you ! 

De  C.  (With  rapture.)  You  consent!  Ah,  the  joy 
is  too  much — I  think  I  am  flying  in  the  air !  I 
must  dance,  I  can’t  help  it!  (Dances.) 

Mad.  K.  (Laughing.)  Monsieur  de  Coyllin  ! 

De  C.  (Stopping  suddenly,  and  bowing.)  Madame, 
I — receive  the  assurance  of  my  most  profound 
respect!  (Going,  c.) 

Mad.  K.  Stay,  sir ;  I  am  almost  afraid  to  remain 
here  alone;  if  there  should  be  any  ghosts— 

De  C.  I  pledge  my  honour  that  none  shall  disturb 
you,  Receive  the  assurance  of  my  most  profound 
respect ! 

Mad.  X.  Once  more  stay,  pray.  Do  you  think 
you  could  sleep  in  this  ante-chamber  ? 

De  C.  I  could  do  anything  to  oblige  yon. 

Mad.  K.  To  know  that  you  were  near  me  would 
at  once  remove  all  fear;  but  the  world  would  be 
ill-natured. 

De  C,  It  would— it  would!  I  had  better  go. 
Receive  the  assurance  of  my  most  profound  re¬ 
spect!  (Going.) 

Mad.  K.  You  are  too  kind,  yet - 

De  C.  No,  no,  madame,  I  will  not  compromise 

your  reputation.  Receive  the  assurance  of - 

Mad.  K.  You  shall  remain — I  insist ! 

De  C.  Then  I  must  submit.  (Aside.)  I’ll  sleep 
on  the  four  chairs. 

Mad.  K.  To-morrow  we’ll  tell  the  simple  facts, 
and  I  think  no  one  will  be  cruel  enough  to  slander 
ns. 

De  C.  (With firmness.)  Should  any  man  dare,  he 
shall  answer  for  it  with  his  life  ! 

Mad.  K.  ( Going  to  door,  R.  H.)  Now  I  insist  on 
your  bringing  one  of  those  mattresses  here,  and 
taking  your  rest  upon  it. 

De  C.  Oh,  madame  !  the  bed  is  already  very  un- 
oomfortable — I  could  not  think  of  it. 

Mad.  K.  You  must,  or  I’ll -  (Going.) 

De  C.  I  submit  again.  Permit  me  to  leave  you 
for  one  minute. 

[ Bows  icith  great  ceremony,  and  exits, 

R.  H. 

Mad.  K.  Poor  De  Coyllin,  I  could  not  find  it  in 
my  heart  to  let  him  wander  about  the  castle  this 
miserable  night ;  besides,  I  may  need  a  proteotor 
from  another  less  honourable  suitor. 

Enter  DE  COYLLIN,  dragging  a  mattress. 

Very  well,  indeed !  Now  put  it  down  on  the  floor, 
and  make  yourself  comfortable. 

De  C.  You  overpower  me  with  kindness ! 

(Puts  down  mattress.) 
Mad.  K.  Taking  candle.)  Good  night.  Permit 
me  sincerely  to  thank  you  for  your  gallant  hos¬ 
pitality  ! 

fie  0.  The  obligation  is  mine.  May  I  have  the 
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felicity  of  conducting  yon  as  far  a3  the  door  ?  (Ha 
leads  her  to  the  door  with  great  ceremony,  and 
makes  a  series  of  bows  even  after  the  door  is  shut.) 
What  a  splendid  woman!  She  is  worthy  the 
adoration  of  the  whole  world.  Oh,  if  I  had  dared 
to  kiss  her  hand— three  or  four  times  I  was 
tempted,  but  honour  forbade.  This  is  not  the 
proper  moment;  I’ll  wait  till  the  campaign  i3 
over,  and  then,  perhaps — for  I  love  her — yes,  I 
seek  in  vain  to  deceive  myself!  I  love  her!  She 
is  the  sole  cause  of  the  derangement  of  my  ideas. 
Ever  since  her  arrival  at  Court,  I  have  been  un¬ 
conscious  of  all  I  have  done  or  said ;  all  the  world 
has  perceived  my  weakness — the  King  himself  has 
laughed  at  me.  (Recollecting.)  Ah!  the  taper. 
Oh,  that  will  for  ever  haunt  me !  Within  three 
inches  of  his  serene  feet !  (Striking  his  forehead, 
and  walking  about.)  The  possession,  the  legitimate 
possession  of  this  divine  woman,  can  alone  restore 
my  reason.  Now  she  is  away,  I  am  all  in  a  flame  ! 
Were  she  here  now,  I  think  I  should  have  courage 
to  pop  the  question.  Yes  ;  I’m  sure  I  could  throw 
myself  at  her  feet,  and  avow  the  long-cherished 
secret  of  my  soul ! 

Mad.  K.  (Within.)  Oh,  how  unfortunate  I  am  to¬ 
night  ! 

Da  C.  (StaHing  back  in  alarm.)  Eh — eh  ?  I — I 
— I — hope  she’s  not  coming !  I  don’t  think  I  could 
spea,k  to  her  now,  my  courage  has  evaporated! 
(Going  to  the  door,  and  speaking  very  respectfully  in 
loud  tone  through  the  keyhole.)  Madame,  I  have 
the  honour  of  presenting  my  best  respects.  May 
I,  without  giving  offence,  ask  what  is  the  mat¬ 
ter? 

Mad.  K.  'Tis  fated  that  I  am  to  sit  up  all 
night ! 

De  C.  Can  I  be  of  any  assistance  ?  Command 
me. 

Mad.  K.  There  is  a  knot  in  my  veil  which  I  can¬ 
not  untie. 

De  C.  What  a  misfortune! 

Mad.  K.  I  shall  never  undo  it  myself.  How 
tiresome ! 

De  C.  (Looking  round  with  a  rapid  variety  of 
expression.)  Shall  I  offer  ?  (Repeating  the  changes 
of  expression.)  I  will.  Madame,  forgive  my  im¬ 
pertinence  in  proposing  a  delicate  alternative. 
Will  yon  condescend  to  accept  of  my  services  ? 

Mad.  X.  (Entering.)  You  are  very  kind.  (De 
Coyllin  gives  her  his  hand,  and  conducts  her  to  the 
front.)  What  will  you  think  of  me  ? 

De  C.  That  you  are  the  most  unfortunate  of 
women— (Aside.) — and  I  am  the  most  fortunate  of 
men !  (Afraid  to  approach  her.)  May  I  venture, 
madame  ? 

Mad.  K.  Since  you  will  be  good  enough.  Do  you 
see  it — there  ?  (Pointing  out  the  knot.) 

De  C.  Yes,  yes,  I  perceive  perfectly.  (Aside.) 
What  an  enviable  situatiou !  I  shall  remember  it 
to  my  last  hour— a  green  spot  in  my  life ! 

(Trying  to  untie  the  knot.) 

Mad.  K.  Can’t  you  undo  it  ? 

De  C.  One  moment.  I  wish  I  had  been  bred  a 
fille  de  chambre.  How  my  hand  shakes !  (Crying 
out,  and  shaking  his  finger.)  Oh! 

Mad.  K.  What’s  the  matter  ? 

De  C.  A  pin — a  little  scratch,  nothing  more — 
thorns  always  dwell  with  roses.  I  shall  never 
untie  it. 

Mad.  K.  Don’t  be  flurried— I’ll  wait  patiently. 

De  C.  (With  passion.)  You  are  a -  (Checkina 
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himself.)  Very  good.  There,  ’tis  loose.  What 
shoulders !  Oh ! 

(About  to  kiss  her  shoulder.) 

Mad.  K.  ( Suddenly  turning.)  I’m  eternally 
obliged  to  you ! 

Be  C.  (Recovering  himself,  and  bowing.)  Accept 
the  assurance  of  my  most  profound  respect ! 
(Aside.)  The  devil  was  on  my  lips. 

Mad.  K.  Once  more,  good  night.  ( Going — stops.) 
It  is  understood,  of  course,  Duke,  that  this  last 
little  circumstance  is  not  to  be  included  in  our 
recital  to-morrow. 

Be  C.  Certainly,  on  my  honour ! 

Mad  K.  Good  night !  (Stopping  Be  Coyllin,  who 
offers  his  hand  to  lead  her  out.)  No,  I  will  not 
trouble  you.  Adieu!  (Aside.)  He  is,  indeed, 
“  The  Pink  of  Politeness.” 

[Exit,  H,.  H.  D. 

Be  C.  What  shoulders !  (After  reflecting  a  mo¬ 
ment  on  the  past  events  with  a  variety  of  comic 
expressions  of  countenance,  seems  to  mistrust  him¬ 
self,  and  goes  to  door,  and  calls  through  the  keyhole.) 
Lock  yourself  in,  madame.  Look  well  to  the 
bolts  !  (Going  forward,  and  walking  about  with  his 
arms  crossed.)  What  shoulders  !  Oh,  if  I  had  not 
been  restrained  by  a  well  regulated  mind,  what  an 
indiscretion  I  might  have  committed.  I  shall 
never  forget  them.  Another  green  spot  in  my 
life!  I  must  try  to  get  a  little  rest.  (Takes  off  his 
wig  and  hangs  it  on  the  chair,  a  knock  at  centre 
door,  he  hastily  snatches  up  the  wig,  and  puts  it  on 
the  wrong  way.)  Who  can  that  be?  I  hope  the 
chamberlain  has  not  forgotten  another  lady. 
(Opens  c.  d.  DE  LAUZUN  enters.)  Ah,  Monsieur 
de  Lauzun,  come  in,  I  beg!  To  what  fortunate 
event  am  I  indebted  for  the  honour  of  this  visit. 

Be  L.  Thank  the  Archbishop  of  Clermont,  who 
has  just  ai'rived.  (Aside.)  That’s  an  innocent  lie, 
tor  he’ll  be  here  in  the  morning. 

Be  C.  The  Archbishop  of  Clermont !  One  of  my 
old  friends.  I’ll  hasten  to  pay  my  respects. 

(Going — Be  Lauzwn  stops  him.) 

Be  L.  You’ll  not  see  him  to-night;  he  has 
taken  possession  of  my  chamber,  and  has  gone  to 
bed. 

Be  C.  Indeed !  Then  where  will  you  sleep  ? 

Be  L.  Wherever  you  can  accommodate  me. 
Knowing  you  had  two  rooms,  and  relying  on  your 
well-known  politeness,  I  have  billeted  myself  on 
you. 

Be  C.  Bowing.)  You  do  me  infinite  honour! 
(Aside.)  The  devil  take  him  ! 

Be  L.  I  shall  do  very  well  here  in  the  ante-room. 
(Seeing  mattress.)  Eh,  what  i3  this  ?  Have  you  a 
visitor  already  ? 

Be  C.  I  have.  An  imperious  necessity  has  com¬ 
pelled  me  to  dispose  of  my  bed. 

Be  L.  The  devil !  (Aside.)  I  did  not  bargain  for 
this.  A  stranger  in  the  next  room  will  derange  my 
meeting  with  Madame  Kergoet. 

Be  6.  I  have  nothing  left  but  this  mattress, 
which  I  will  resign  to  you  with  the  greatest  plea¬ 
sure. 

De  L.  You  are  very  good.  I  am  sorry  to  turn 
you  out  of  your  room. 

Be  C.  (Hesitating.)  You— you  mistake  me,  my 
lord  duke.  I  only  resign  the  mattress—  (Aside)-— 
I  cannot  abandon  the  lady. 

Be  L.  I  understand,  we  are  to  be  chamber  com¬ 
rades  ;  with  all  my  heart.  (Aside.)  I  must  trust 
to  Beaufort  to  rid  me  of  him. 


Be  C.  To  your  mattress,  my  lord  duke ;  I’ll  tako 
the  chair. 

Be  L.  No,  I  insist  that  you  have  half  the 
mattress. 

Be  C.  Pardon  me,  Duke :  ’tis  too  narrow  for 
two. 

Be  L.  Then  I’ll  have  the  chair. 

Be  C.  No,  no!  (Pointing  to  mattress.)  Pray 
oblige  me. 

Be  L,  (Sitting.)  No,  unless  you  consent  to  share 
it  with  me,  I’ll  sit  here  all  night. 

Be  C.  Oh,  my  lord  duke!  Well,  since  you  in¬ 
sist — 

Be  L.  (Rising  and  going  to  mattress.)  That’s  well. 
Mind,  we  share  it  equally. 

Be  C.  As  ’tis  your  grace’s  wish.  (Aside.)  ’Tis 
impossible  to  bo  polite  with  this  man  ! 

(Takes  off  his  wig,  hangs  it  on  the  chair, 
and  pu ts  on  his  cloak  and  nightcap, 
then,  drawing  a  pistol  from  his  pocket, 
he  places  it,  with  the  candle,  on  the 
chair,  within  reach  of  the  mattress. 
Be  Lauzun,  during  this  time,  has 
taken  off  his  sword,  and  wrapped  him¬ 
self  in  his  cloak.) 

Be  L.  (Standing  at  side  of  the  mattress.)  Now 
then - 

Be  C.  After  you,  I  beg ! 

Be  L.  Pshaw !  no  ceremony. 

De  C.  Not  till  you  are  comfortably  placed. 

Be  L.  Well,  well,  both  together.  (They  both  sit 
on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  mattress.  Be  Lauzun, 
with  a  sudden  jerk,  forces  Be  Coyllin  to  lie  down, 
who  immediately  rolls  off  the  mattress  into  the 
middle  of  the  stage.)  Have  you  room  enough  ? 

Be  C.  Ten  times  more  than  I  want. 

Be  L.  Good  night,  I  hope  you’ll  sleep  well.  This 
is  a  very  soft  and  comfortable  mattress. 

Be  C.  (Aside.)  I  wish  I  could  say  the  same  of  the 
floor.  Good  night,  my  lord  duke.  Permit  me  to 
assure  you  of  my  most  profound  respect. 

(He  extinguishes  the  candle,  and  com¬ 
poses  himself  to  sleep.) 

Be  L.  (After  a  pause,  silting  up.)  He  sleeps, — in 
a  few  minutes  it  will  be  midnight,  and  then  for  my 
meeting  with  the  beautiful  De  Kergoet.  Ha,  ha, 
ha!  poor  De  Coyllin,  he  little  thinks  that  I  am 
going  to  steal  his  mistress  from  him.  (Mysterious 
music  in  the  orchestra.)  Ah  !  De  Beaufort  is  coming 
to  take  away  this  polite  fool !  I  must  pretend  to 
sleep. 

(.Lies  down. — The  centre  door  opens,  and 
BEAUFORT  enters,  dressed  as  a 
ghost,  bearing  a  lighted  torch;  he 
slowly  advances  towards  Be  Coxjllvn, 
who,  awakened  by  the  glare  of  the 
torch,  starts  up.) 

Be  C.  (Alarmed.)  Who’s  there?  (Takes  the  pistol 
from  the-  chair,  and  levels  it  at  Beaufort.  A  pause. 
Beaufort  at  first  recoils,  alarmed,  then  makes  a  pro- 
Jound  bow..  De  Coyllin,  disarmed  by  his  politeness, 
puts  the  pistol  in  Ms  pocket,  and  returns  the  bow 
with  great  respect.)  So  polite  a  spirit  can  only 
belong  to  the  late  governor  of  this  castle.  (Makes 
a  series  of  bows,  which  Beaufort  returns.)  Permit 
me  to  assure  you  of  my  most  profound  respect ! 
He’s  remarkably  well  bred.  (Offering  a  chair.) 
Oblige  me  by  taking  a  seat.  (Sees  the  candle  on  the 
chair,  and  takes  it  away  hastily.)  I  beg  ten  thon- 
sand  pardons !  (Aside.)  I’ve  asked  the  deceased 
governor  to  sit  down  on  a  candle!  Oh, 
pray  make  yourself  at  home.  (Pointing  to 
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eJuuY.  Beaufort ,  in  action,  refuses  to  sit  down.) 
Ah,  perhaps  he  also  wishes  to  share  the  mattress. 
{To  Beaufort.)  We  are  two  already;  but  we’ll 
endeavour  to  make  you  comfortable.  (Beaufort 
shales  his  head.)  What  can  I  do  to  serve  you? 

( Beaufort  gives  him  a  red  parchment,  and  commands 
him  to  read.)  With  all  my  heart !  Will  you  have 
the  goodness  to  give  me  a  light?  ( Beaufort  holds 
the  torch.)  A  little  higher— thank  you.  (Bowing.) 
That  will  do.  (Beading.)  “  The  place  on  which  re¬ 
poses  the  body  of  the  Baron  Von — Von — ( Turning 
parchment,  and  holding  it  closer  to  his  eyes.)  Von” 
— a  little  more  that  way  with  the  light,  if  you 
please — thank  you!  “Baron  Von  Helgrom.” 
(Beaufort  bows  assent.)  Thank  you.  Your  hand  is 
rather  cramped.  ‘  ‘  Baron  V on  Helgrom,  late 
governor  of  this  castle.”  I  thought  so.  (Bo  wing.) 
Permit  me,  Baron,  to  assure  you  of  my  most  pro¬ 
found  respect !  “  The  place  on  which  reposes  the 

body  of  the  Baron  Von  Helgrom,  late  governor  of 
this' castle,  ha3  been  turned  into  a  stable.  Your 
horse,  Monsieur  de  Coyllin,  is  now  treading  on  my 
ashes.”  My  horse!  What  a  dreadful  indiscre¬ 
tion.  I  understand— you  wish  me  to  put  an  end 
to  this  profanation.  (Beaufort  nods  assent,  then 
points  off  centre,  and  reguests  Be  Coyllin  to  follow.) 
I  am  at  your  service,  my  dear  Baron  Von — Von 
( Looking  at  parchment.)  I  beg  your  pardon— Hel¬ 
grom !  (To  Beaufort.)  Have  the  kindness  to  go 
first,  and  show  me  the  way.  (Beauford  commands 
him  to  go  first.)  No,  no,  after  you,  Baron— I  in¬ 
sist  !  (Beaufort  points  for  him  to  go  off  with  de¬ 
termined  action.)  Then  I  submit !  (Going.)  He  is 
the  beau  ideal  of  a  finished  gentleman ! 

[Exit,  c. 

Beau.  (Uncovering  his  face.)  How  did  I  do  it  ? 

Be  C.  Famously!  Keep  him  away  as  long  as 


you  can. 

Beau.  I  will !  __  , 

Be  C.  (Calling,  without.)  Baron  Von  Helgrom, 
the  corridor  is  dark,  may  I  trespass  on  your  polite¬ 
ness  for  a  light  ?  ,  .  ,  ,  ., 

[Beaufort  covers  his  face,  and  exits 
hastily,  c. 


Be  L.  (Rising  —  adjusting  his  dress  — folding 
mattress,  and  throwing  it  off,  l.  h.)  So  far  so  well. 
(Laughing.)  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Poor  De  Coyllin,  his 
politeness  is  beyond  all  praise— ha,  ha,  ha !  (Imi¬ 
tating.)  May  I  request  a  light— ha,  ha,  ha !  Now 
let  me  make  the  best  use  of  my  time— the  beautiful 
De  Kergoet  will  soon  be  here ;  but  stay,  first  let 
ins  secure  tiie  genfclein&n  in  tlie  next  100m.  (xUTus 

^Ifad^JV  ^(Within.)  Who’s  there?  What  is  the 

matter,  Monsieur  de  Coyllin  ? 

Be  L.  (Astonished.)  Awoman!  So, so, De Coyllm 
*“■*“ tliO  sly  fox  1 

Mad.  K.  (Within.)  What’s  the  matter?  Why 

have  you  locked  the  door  ?  _ 

De  Ij.  ( Recognising  the  voice.)  All!  tis  Madame 
de  Kergoet!  (Seriously.)  Is  it  possible  that  this 

polite  fool - Oh,  no.  (Laughing.)  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

I  understand— a  ruse,  a  charming  stratagem  to  be 
near  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and  I  have  locked 
Jior  in  (Unlocks  door.) 

Mad.  K.  Good  heavens !  What  is  the  matter  ?— 
answer  me,  Monsieur  de  Coyllin.  I  am  dying  with 

^BeL.  (Speaking  through  key-hole.)  Fear  nothing, 
madam— you  may  open  the  door. 
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MADAME  DE  KERGOET  entei’s,  with  her  toilet 
a  little  in  disorder. 

Mad.  K.  (Speaking  as  she  enters.)  Oh,  Monsieur 
de  Coyllin,  why  did  you  disturb  me  ? 

Be  L.  ’Tis  not  De  Coyllin— ’tis  I ! 

Mad.  K.  (Alarmed.)  The  Duke  de  Lauzun ! 

Be  L.  Yes,  madame,  punctual  to  my  time.  I 
hope  I  have  not  kept  you  waiting  ?  .  . 

Mad.  K.  (Astonished.)  “Kept  you  waiting! 
Where  is  Monsieur  de  Coyllin  ?  . 

Be  L.  As  near  as  I  can  guess,  madame,  he  is  at 
this  moment  inspecting  the  stables  under  the 
guidance  of  my  friend  De  Beaufort,  who  has 
assumed,  at  my  particular  request,  the  appearance 
of  a  departed  spirit.  Do  not  fear  interruption 
De  Coyllin  will  not  return  till  the  morning. 

Mad.  K.  What  do  you  mean,  Duke— I  am  quite 
at  a  loss  to  understand  you  ? 

Be  L.  De  Coyllin’s  presence  would  have  em¬ 
barrassed  us.  I  have  used  a  little  stratagem  to 
get  him  away.  (Tenderly .)  Now  we  are  alone 

Mad.K.  (With  dignity.)  My  lord  duke  !—— 

Be  L.  (Advancing.)  A  thousand  thanks  for 
keeping  your  appointment. 

Mad.  K.  My  appointment!  Are  you  in  your 
senses  P 

Be  L.  Did  you  not  promise  to  meet  me  here  at 
midnight? 

Mad.  K.  Oh,  Monsieur  de  Lauzun,  I  thought 
you  knew  our  sex  better ;  we  are  sometimes 
obliged  to  resort  to  subterfuge  to  extricate  our¬ 
selves  from  danger. 

Be  L.  Then  yon  did  not  come  here  to  meet  me  ? 

Mad.  K.  Certainly  not ! 

Be.  L.  I  understand — De  Coyllin  is  the  successful 
lover.  I  compliment  you,  madam,  upon  yonr  ex¬ 
cellent  taste.  (Laughing.)  Ha,  ha,  ha!  What  a 
delightful  little  anecdote  this  will  be  for  the  court 
— ha,  ha 

Mad.  K.  (Alarmed  and  angry.)  Surely,  my  lord, 
you  would  not  ? 

Be  L.  I  would,  indeed,  madam.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mad.  K.  And  you  call  yourself  noble,  and  a  man 
of  honour.  For  shame— for  shame !  I  will  appeal 
to  the  King. 

Be  L.  His  Majesty  would  enjoy  the  joke  more 
than  any  of  ns— ha,  ha,  ha !  De  Coyllin  a  favoured 
lover — ha,  ha ! 

Mad.  K.  (With  anger.)  Monsieur  de  Coyllin  is  a 
gentleman,  sir ;  and  if  you  should  be  base  and 
cowardly  enough  to  slander  an  innocent  woman, 
his  sword  will  do  her  justice ! 

Be  L.  (Laughing  in  derision.)  Ha,  ha,  ha !  De 
Coyllin  a  doughty  champion— ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Mad.  K.  Have  a  care,  my  lord  duke.  Monsieur 
de  Coyllin  may  sometimes  expose  himself  to  raillery 
by  an  excess  of  a  quality  unknown  to  some  gentle¬ 
men  at  court,  but  he  is  a  man  of  heart,  sir,  who  has 
proved  his  courage  on  many  occasions  ;  and  I  am 
sure  he  would  willingly  risk  his  life  to  save  me  from 
insult  and  dishonour  ! 

Be  L.  Whew !  there’s  a  touch  of  the  hei*oic. 

Mad.  L.  Begone,  sir !  and  as  you  value  your  own 
good  name,  let  me  conjure  you  to  respect  mine. 

Be  L.  I  promise,  but - 

Enter  MADAME  DE  NOGENT,  MADAME  DE 

CHAMARANTE,  DE  HUMIERE3,  and  ST. 
LUC,  c.) 

Unfortunately  here  are  our  friends,  what  shall  we 
say  to  them  ? 

Mad.  K.  (Aside.)  Ah,  I  am  lost ! 
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De  H.  ( Astonished .)  Madame  de  Kergoet! 

Btrange -  ( Laughing  aside.) 

Mad.  K.  Very!  (Laughing aside.) 

Mad.  G.  Particularly!  (Laughing  aside.) 

St.  Luc.  Remarkably  !  (Laughing  aside.) 

De.  L.  (Aside  to  Mad.  K.)  I'll  bring  you  off.  You 
are  in  error,  friends,  you  are  in  error;  my  presence 
here  is  quite  accidental.  Monsieur  de  Coyllin - 

Mad.  K.  (With  force.  Aside.)  Duke,  re¬ 
member — 

De  L.  ( Aside.)  Nay,  I’ll  be  cautious ;  but  appear¬ 


ances  are  distressingly  against  you. 

Mad.  K.  (Aside.)  Heartless,  cruel  man 


Enter  DE  COYLLIN — he  starts  at  seeing  Madame 
and  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 


De  C.  Ah,  she’s  lost !  I’ll  blow  my  brains  out ! 

Mad.  K.  (Seeing  De  C.)  There  is  but  one  way. 

(Taking  a  sudden  resolution,  and  spealc- 
ing  with  great  firmness.) 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  are  welcome;  and  as 
the  master  of  this  apartment  is  not  here  to  do  the 
honours,  receive  the  respects  of  the  Duchess  de 
Coyllin,  his  wife !  (General  astonishment.) 

De  C.  (Starting  forward  astonished.  Aside.)  My 
wife ! 

All.  The  Duchess  de  Coyllin ! 

Mad.  K.  (Aside  to  De  C.)  You  will  not  oontradict 
me? 

De  C.  ( With  energy.)  I’d  rather  die  than  be 
guilty  of  such  a  breach  of  politeness !  You  are 
my  wife,  (Laughing.)  Ha,  ha,  ha !  to  think  that 


she  should  pop  the  question.  Yes,  friends,  since 
the  Duchess  has  avowed  our  marriage  the  mystery 
is  over. 

(Taking  the  hand  of  Madame  de  Kergoet „ 
and  presenting  her.) 

Receive  the  assurance  of  our  most  profound 
respect.  (Aside  to  Mad.  K.)  Are  you  in  earnest,  or 
is  it  only  a  jest. 

Mad  K.  (Aside.)  In  earnest,  heart  and  hand  ! 

De  G.  Oh !  (Beginning  to  dance,  and  suddenly  stop¬ 
ping.)  My  joy  will  betray  me.  Oh!  (Dancing.) 
I  can’t  help  it,  I  must  dance.  (Suddenly  becoming 
serious,  and  presenting  Madame  again.)  Receive  the 
assurance  of  our  most  profound  respect. 

De  H.  De  Lauzun,  I’ll  trouble  you  for  two 
thousand  louis ! 

De  L.  Pshaw !  I’ll  have  revenge ! 


Enter  DE  BEAUFORT. 


De  B.  Monsieur  de  Coyllin,  the  King  requires 
your  service. 

Do  C.  I’ll  hasten  to  him — ’twill  be  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  announce  my  marriage.  Permit  me, 
madam. 

(Gives  his  hand  to  Madame  de  Kergoet, 
and  is  about  to  lead  her  off— stops.) 
Stay,  I  was  about  to  commit  another  indiscretion. 
(Advancing,  and  speaking  to  audience.)  Accept  the 
assurance  of  my  most  profound  respect !  I  throw 
myself  on  your  politenesss.  I’m  pleased  with  you 
— return  the  compliment.  I  am  not  The  Pink  of 
Politeness — you  have  far  excelled  me  1 

CPETAIK. 
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DICKS’  STASTDAKD  PLAYS 


AND 

FREE  ACTING-  DRAMA- 

For  the  Representation  of  which  there  is  no  Legal  Charge. 


1  Othello 

2  School  for  Scandal 

3  Werner 

4  She  Stoops  to  Conquer 

5  The  Game  ster 

6  King  Lear 

7  New  way  to  Pay  old  Debts 

8  Road  to  Ruin 

9  Merry  wives  of  Windsor 

10  The  Iron  Chest 

11  Hamlet 

12  The  Stranger 

13  Merchant  of  Venice 
11  The  Honeymoon 

15  Pizarro 

10  Man  of  tho  World 

17  Much  Ado  about  Nothing 

18  The  Rivals 

19  Demon  and  Pythias 

20  Macbeth 

21  John  Bull 

22  Fazio 

23  Speed  the  Plough 

24  Jane  Shore 

25  Evadne 

26  Antony  and  Cleopatra 

27  The  Wonder 

23  The  miller  and  his  men 

29  The  Jealous  Wife 

30  Therese 

31  Brutus 

32  The  Maid  of  Honour 

33  A  Winter’s  Tale 

34  The  Poor  Gentleman 

35  The  Castle  Spectre 

36  The  Heir-at-Law 

37  Love  in  a  Village 

38  A  Tale  of  mystery 

39  Douglas 

40  The  Critic 

41  George  Barnwell 

42  Grecian  Daughter 

43  As  You  Like  it 

44  Cato 

45  The  Beggars’  Opera 

46  Isabella 

47  The  Revenge 

48  Lord  of  the  Manor 

49  Romeo  and  Juliet 

50  Sardanapalus 

51  The  Hypocrite 
62  Venice  Preserved 

53  The  Provoked  Husband 

54  Clandestine  marriage 

55  Fair  Penitent 

56  Tvvo  Gentlemen  of  Verona 

57  Fatal  Curiosity 

58  Belle’s  Stratagem 

59  Manfred 

60  Rule  a  Wife,  &o. 

61  Bertram 

62  Wheel  of  Fortune 
(53  The  Duke  ofgMilan 

64  Good-Natured  Man 

65  King  John 

65  Beaux’  Stratagem 

67  Arden  of  Faversham 

68  Trip  to  Scarborough 

69  Lady  Jano  Grey 

70  Rob  Roy 

71  Roman  Father 

72  The  Provoked  wife 

73  The  Two  Foscari 

74  Foundling  of  ths  Forest 

75  AH  the  World’s  a  Stage 
75  Richard  III 

77  Bold  Stroke  for  a  wife 

78  Castle  of  Sorrento 

79  The  Inconstant 

80  Guy  Mannering 

81  The  Busy-Body 

82  Tom  and  Jerry 

S3  Alexander  the  Great 
34  The  Liar  - 


85  The  Brothers 

86  Way  of  the  world 

87  Cymbeline 

88  She  Would,  &c: 

89  Deserted  Daughter 

90  Wives  as  They  Were,  and 
maids  as  They  Are 

91  Every  man  in  his  humour 

92  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream 

93  Tamerlane 

94  Bold  Stroke  for  a  husband 

95  Julius  Cresar 
26  All  for  Love 
97  The  Tempest 

9«  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion 
99  The  Mourning  Bride 

100  The  bashful  mau 

101  Barbarossa 

102  The  Curfew 

103  Merchant  of  Bruges 

104  Giovanni  in  London 

105  Timon  of  Athens 

106  Honest  Thieves 

107  West  Indian 

108  The  Earl  of  Essex 

109  The  Irish  Widow 

110  The  Farmer’s  Wife 

111  Tancred  and  Sigismunda 

112  The  Panel 

113  Deformed  Transformed 

114  The  Soldier’s  Daughter 

115  Monsieur  Tonson 

116  The  Black  Prince 

117  School  for  Wives 

118  Coriolanus 

119  The  Citizen 

120  The  First  Floor 

121  The  Foundling 

122  Oroonoko 

123  Love  a-la-Mode 

124  Richard  II 

125  Siege  of  Belgrade 

126  Samson  Agonistea 

127  Maid  of  the  mill 

128  One  o’clock 

129  Who’s  th3  Dupe? 

130  Mahomet 
3.31  Duplicity 

132  The  Devil  to  Pay 

133  Troilus  and  Cressida 

134  Ways  and  means 

135  All  in  the  Wrong 

136  Cross  Purposes 

137  The  Orphan 

138  Bon  Ton 

139  Tender  Husband 

140  El  Hyder 

141  The  Country  Girl 

142  Midas 

143  Castle  of  Andalusia 

144  Two  Strings  to  your  Bow 

145  Measure  for  measure 

146  The  miser 

147  Haunted  Tower 

148  The  Tailors 

149  Love  for  Love 

150  Robbers  of  Calabria 

151  Zara 

152  High  Life  Below  Stairs 

153  Marino  Faliero 

154  The  Waterman 

155  Vespers  of  Palermo 

156  The  Farm-house 

157  Comedy  of  Errors 

158  Tho  Romp 

159  Distressed  mother 

160  Atonement  fringe 

161  Three  Weeks  after  MVr- 

162  Suspicious  Husband 

163  Dog  of  Montargis 

164  The  Heiress 

165  The  Deserter 

166  King  Henry  VIII 

167  Coiuus 


168  Recruiting  Sergeant 

169  Animal  magnetism 

170  The  Confederacy 

171  The  Carmelite 

172  The  Chances 

173  Follies  of  a  Day 

174  Titus  Andronicus 

175  Paul  and  Virginia 

176  Know  your  own  mind 

177  The  Padlock 

178  Constant  ouplo 

179  Better  Late  than  Never 

180  My  Spouse  and  I 

181  Every  One  has  his  Fault 

182  The  Deuce  is  in  him 

183  Adopted  Child 

184  Love  rs’  Vows 

185  Maid  of  the  Oaks 

186  The  Duenna 

187  Turnpike  Gate 

188  Lady  of  Lyons 

189  Miss  in  her  Teens 

190  Twelfth  Night 

191  Lodoiska 

192  Earl  of  Warwick 

193  Fortune’s  Frolics 

194  Way  to  keep  him 

195  Braganza 

196  No  Song  no  Supper 

197  Taming  of  the  Shrew 

198  Spanish  Student 

199  Double  Dealer 

200  Mock  Doctor 

201  Fashionable  lover 

202  The  Guardian 

203  Cain 

204  Rosina 

205  Love’s  Labour  Lost 

206  The  Hunchback 

207  The  Apprentice 

208  Raising  the  Wind 

209  Lovers’  Quarrels 

210  Rent  Day 

211  Cronohotonthologos 

212  His  first  champagne 

213  Pericles 

214  Robinson  Crusoe 

215  He’s  much  to  Blame 

216  Elia  Rosenberg 

217  The  Quaker 

218  School  of  Reform 

219  King  Henry  IV  (1) 

220  Fifteen  Years  of  a  Drunk¬ 

ard’s  Life 

221  Thomas  and  Sally 

222  Bombastes  Furioso 

223  First  Love 

224  Somnambulist 

225  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well 

226  Lottery  Ticket 

227  Gustavus  Vasa 

228  Sweethearts  and  Wives 

229  Miller  of  Mansfield 

230  Black-Eyed  Snsan 

231  King  Hmry  IV  (2) 

232  The  Station-House 

233  Recruiting  Officer 

234  The  Tower  of  Nesle 

235  King  Henry  V 

236  The  Rendezvous 

237  Appearance  is  Against 

Them 

238  William  Tell 

239  Tom  Thumb 

240  Tho  Rake’s  Progress 

241  King  Henry  VI  (1.) 

242  Blue  Devils 

243  Cheats  of  Scapin 

244  Charles  the  Second 

245  Love  makes  the  man 

246  Virginius 

247  Sbhool  for  Arrogance 

248  The  Two  Gregories 
.249  King  Henry  VL  (2) 


250  Mrs.  Wiggins 

251  Mysterious  husband 

252  Heart  of  Midlothian 

253  King  Henry  VL  (3) 

254  Illustrious  Stranger 

255  Register  Office 

256  Dominique 

257  Chapter  of  Accidents 

258  Descarte 

259  Hero  and  Leander 

260  Cure  for  Heartache 

261  Siege  of  Damascus 

262  The  Secret 

263  Deaf  and  Dumb 

264  Banks  of  the  Hudson 

265  The  Wedding  Day 

266  Laugh  when  you  can 

267  What  Next  1 

268  Raymond  and  Agnes 

269  Lionel  and  Clarissa 

270  Red  crow 

271  The  Contrivance 

272  Broken  Sword 

273  Polly  Honeycomb 

274  Nell  G wynne 

275  Cymon 

276  Perfection 

277  Count  of  Narbonno 

278  Of  Age  To-morrow 

279  Orphan  of  China 

280  Pedlar’s  Acre 

281  Mogul's  Tale 

282  Othello  Travestie 

283  Law  of  Lombardy 

284  Day  after  the  wedding 

285  The  Jew 

286  Irish  Tutor 

287  Such  Things  Are 

288  The  Wife 

289  Dragon  of  Wantley 

290  Suil  Dhuv 

291  Lying  Valet 

292  Lily  of  St.  Leonards 

293  Oliver  Twist 

294  The  Housekeeper 

295  Child  of  Nature 

296  Home,  Sweet  Home 

297  Which  is  tho  man? 

298  Caius  Gracchus 

299  Mayor  of  Garrait 

300  Woodman 

301  Midnight  our 

302  Woman’s  Wit 

303  The  Purse 

304  Votary  of  Wealth 

305  Life  Buoy 

306  Wild  Oats 

307  Rookwood 

308  Gambler’s  Fate 

309  Herne  the  unter 

310  “Yes!”  and  “No!” 

311  The  Sea-captain 

312  Eugene  Aram 

313  Wrecker’s  Daughter 

314  Alfred  the  Great 
^Virginia  mummy 

o1A  /  My  Neighbour's  wife 
v  Married  Bachelor 

317  Richelieu 

318  Money 

319  Ion 

320  The  Bridal 

321  Paul  Pry 

322  Love -chase 

323  Glencoe 

/Spitalfields  weaver 
VStage  Struck 

325  Robert  Macaire 

326  Country  Squire 

327  Athenian  Captive 

/  Barney  tho  Baron 
,W8  V  Happy  man 
329  Der  Freischutz 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


.  DICKS’  PIANOFORTE  TUTOR. 

This  book  is  full  music  size,  and  contains  instructions  and  exercises,  full  of  simplicity  and 
melody,  which  will  not  weary  the  student  in  their  study,  thus  rendering  the  work  the 
best  Pianoforte  Guide  ever  issued.  It  contains  as  much  matter  as  those  tutors  for  which 
six  times  the  amount  is  charged.  The  work  is  printed  on  toned  paper  of  superior  quality, 
in  good  and  large  type.  Price  One  Shilling ;  post  free,  Twopence  extra. 

CZERNY’S  STUDIES  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE. 

These  celebrated  Studies  in  precision  and  velocity,  for  which  the  usual  price  has  been  Half- 
a-Guinea,  is  now  issued  at  One  Shilliug  ;  post  free,  threepence  extra.  Every  student  of 
the  Pianoforte  ought  to  possess  this  companion  to  the  tutor  to  assist  him  at  obtaining 
proficiency  on  the  instrument. 

DICKS’  EDITION  OF  STANDARD  OPERAS  ( full  music  size),  with  Italian,  French,  or  German 
and  English  Words.  Now  ready  : — 

Donizetti’s  “  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,”  with  Portrait  and  Memoir  of  the  Composer.  Price  2s.  6d. 
Rossini’s  “  In  Barbiere,”  with  Portrait  and  Memoir  of  the  Composer.  Price  2s.  6d. 

Elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  lettered, 


SIMS  REEVES’  SIX  CELEBRATED  TENOR  SONGS,  Music  and  Words.  Price  One  Shilling. 
Pilgrim  of  Love.  Bishop. — Death  of  Nelson.  Braham. — Adelaide,  Beethoven. — The  Thom.  Shield. 
— The  Anchor’s  Weighed.  Braham. — Tell  me,  Mary,  how  to  Woo  Thee.  Hodson. 

ADELINA  PATTI’S  SIX  FAVOURITE  SONGS,  Music  and  Words.  Price  One  Shilling.  There  be 
none  of  Beauty’s  Daughters.  Mendelssohn.— Hark,  hark,  the  Lark.  Schubert. — Home,  Sweet  Home. 
Bishop. — The  Last  Rose  of  Summer.  T.  Moore. — Where  the  Bee  Sucks.  Dr.  Arne. — Tell  me,  my 
Heart.  Bishop. 

CHARLES  SANTLEY’S  SIX  POPULAR  BARITONE  SONGS.  Music  and  Words.  Price  One  Shilling. 
The  Lads  of  the  Village.  Dibdin. — The  Wanderer.  Schubert. — In  Childhood  My  Toys.  Lortzing. 
— Tom  Bowling.  Dibdin. — Rock’d  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep.  Knight. — Mad  Tom.  Purcell. 

MUSICAL  TREASURES. —  Full  Music  size,  price  Twopence. 


1 

2  Auld  Robin  Gray  (Scotch  Ballad) 

3 

4 

5  Dl  Pescatore  (Song) 

6  To  Far-off  Mountain  (Duet) 

7 

8  A  Woman’s  Heart  (Ballad) 

9 

10  Above,  how  Brightly  Beams  the  Morning 

11  The  Marriage  of  the  Roses  (Valse) 

12  Norma  (Duet) 

13  Lo!  Heavenly  Beanty  (Cavatina) 

14  In  Childhood  my  Toys  (Song) 

15  While  Beauty  Clothes  the  Fertile  Vale 

16  The  Harp  that  once  through  Tara’s  Halls 

17 

18  Beethoven's  “Andante  and  Variations” 

19 

20 

21 

22  LaJPetlt  Flenr 

23  Angels  ever  Bright  and  Fair 

14 

25 

26  MyMotherbidsmeBindmy  Hair  (Canzonet) 
2? 

28 

29 

80 

81 

32  Hommage  au  Genie 

89  See  what  Pretty  Brooms  I’ve  Bought 

34 

85 

86 
87 

38  _ 

39  As  it  Fell  npon  a  Day  (Duet) 

40  A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave  (Song) 

41  Why  are  you  Wandering  here  I  pray? 

(Ballad) 

<2  A  Maiden’s  Prayer. 


43  Valse  Brillante 

44  Home,  Sweet  Home!  (Song) 

45  Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night  (Song) 

46  All’s  Well  (Duet) 

47  The  “ Crown  Diamonds”  Fantasia 

48  Hear  me,  dear  One  (Serenade) 

49  Youth  and  Love  at  the  Helm  (Barcarolle) 
60  Adelaide  Beethoven  (song) 

51  The  Death  of  Nelson  (Song) 

52 


53 

54  The  Thorn  (Song) 

55 

56  There  be  none  of  Beauty’s  Daughters  (Song) 

57 

58  I  have  Plucked  the  Fairest  Flower 

59  Bid  Me  Discourse  (Song) 

60  Fisher  Maiden  (Song) 

61  Fair  Agnes  (Barcarolle) 

62  How  Calm  and  Bright  (Song) 

63  Woman’s  Inconstancy  (Song) 

64  Echo  Duet 

65  The  Meeting  of  the  Waters  (Irish  Melody) 

66  Lo,  Here  the  Gentle  Lark 

67  Beethoven’s  Waltzes  (Second  Series) 

68  Child  of  Earth  with  the  Golden  Hair  (Song) 

69  Should  he  Upbraid  (Song) 

70  Lieder  ohne  Worte.  Nos.  4  and  9 
T1  Waft  her,  Angels 

72  Movement  from  Sonata  In  A 

73  What  is  this  Feeling? 

74  Romance  in  F-major 

75  With  Verdure  Clad 

76  Derniere  Pensee 

77  Love  in  her  Eyes  sits  Playing 

78  Andante  from  Sonata  in  G 

79  Yea,  the  Lord  is  Mindful  of  his  Own 

80  He  shall  Feed  his  Flock  like  a  Shepherd 

81  Pastoral  Symphony 

82  Impromptu  in  A-Flat 

83  The  Hunt  is  Up. 

84  I  Dreamt  that  i  Dwelt  in  Marble  Halls 

85  Slumber  Song 


London  s  John  Dices,  313,  Strand ;>nd  all  Booksellers. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The  Favourite  ll.ustrutcd  Magazines  of  the  Day,  for  the  Home  Circle. 

BOW  BELLS, 

Published  Every  Wednesday,  contains 

Twenty-four  large  folio  Payee  of  Original  Matter  by  Popular  Writer s,  and  about  Twelve  Illustrations 

by  Eminent  Artists ,  and  is  the  Largest  in  the  World. 

The  General  Contents  consist  of  Two  or  Three  Continuous  Novels,  Tales  of  Adventure  founded  on  fact 
Tales  of  Hi-roi-m,  al>o  founded  on  fact.  History  and  Legends  oi  Old  Towns,  with  Illustrative  sketches  from 
the  Original  Pictures,  Complete  Stories,  Tales.  Picturesque  Sketches,  Tales  of  Operas,  Lives  of  Celebrated 
Actresses  (past  and  present).  Adventures,  National  Customs,  Curious  Facts.  Memoirs  with  Portraits  ot 
Celebrities  of  the  Day,  Essays,  Poetrv,  Fine  Art  .Engravings,  Original  and  Select  Music.  Pages  Devoted 
to  the  Ladies.  The  Work-Table.  .Receipts,  Our  Own  Sphinx,  Acting  Charades,  Chess,  Varieties,  Sayings 
and  Doings,  Notices  to  Correspondents,  Ac. 

Weekly.  One  Penny.  Monthly  Parts ,  Ninepence.  Remit  ThreehalJ pence  in  Stamps,  for  Specimen  Copy. 

With  the  Monthly  Parts  are  Presented Fancy  Needlework  Supplements.  Coloured  Parisian  Plates' 
Berlin  Wool  Patterns,  Fashionable  Parisian  Head-dresses,  Point  Lace  Needlework,  Ac.  Ac. 

ALL  THE  BEST  AVAILABLE  TALENT,  AUTISTIC  AND  LITERAKY,  AUK  ENGAGED. 

Volumes  1  to  XU  11,  elegantly  bound,  Now  Ready. 

Each  Volume  contains  nearly  300  illustrations,  and  640  Pages  of  Letterpress.  These  are  the  most  hand- 
some  volumes  ever  offered  to  the  Public  ior  Five  Shillings.  Post-free,  One  Shillingand  Sixpence  extra. 


COMPANION  WORK  TO  BOW  BELLS. 

Simultaneously  with  Bow  Bells  is  issued,  Price  One  Penny,  in  handsome  wrapper, 

BOW  BELLS  NOVELETTES. 

This  work  is  allowed  to  be  the  handsomest  Periodical  of  its  class  In  cheap  literature.  The  authors  and 
artists  are  of  the  highest  repute.  Each  number  contains  a  complete  Novelette  of  about  the  length  of  a 
One-Volume  Novel. 

Bow  Bells  Novelettes  consists  of  sixteen  large  pages,  with  three  beautiful  illustrations,  and  is  Issued  in 
style  iar  superior  to  any  other  magazines  ever  published.  The  work  is  printed  in  a  clear  and  good  type, 
on  paper  oi  a  fine  quality.  „  „ 

Bow  Bells  Novelettes  is  also  published  in  Parts,  Price  Sixpence,  each  part  containing  Four  Complete 
Novels.  Vols.  1  to  ]4.  each  containing  Twenty-five  complete  Novels,  bound  in  elegantly  coloured  cover, 
price  2s.  6dM  or  hound  in  cloth,  gilt-lettered,  4s.  6d. 


EVERY  WEEK.— This  Illustrated  Periodical,  containing  sixteen  la -ge  pages,  is  published  every  Wednes¬ 
day  simultaneously  with  Bow  Bells,  it  is  the  only  Halfpenny  Periodical  in  England,  and  is  about  the 
size’ of  the  largest  weekly  journal  except  Bow  Bells.  A  Volume  of  this  Popular  Work  Is  published  Half- 
yearly',  Vol.  63  now  ready,  price  Two  Shillings.  Weekly,  One  Halfpenny.  Monthly,  Threepence. 

THE  HISTORY  AND  LEGENDS  OF  OLD  CASTLES  AND  ABBEYS.— With  Illustrations  from  Original 
Sketches.  The  Historical  Facts  are  compiled  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  and  tiie  Original  Legends 
an-.  Engravings  are  written  and  drawn  by  eminent  Authors  and  Artists.  The  Work  is  printed  in  hold 
clear  type,  on  good  paper;  and  forms  a  handsome  and  valuable  Work,  containing  743  quarto  pages,  and 
190  Illustrations.  Price  Twelve  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

DICKS'  EDITION  OF  STANDARD  PLAYS.— Price  One  Penny  each.  Comprising  all  the  most  Popular 
Plays,  by  the  most  Eminent  Writers.  Most  of  the  Plays  contain  from  16  to  32  pages,  are  printed  in  cleur 
type,  on  paper  of  good  quality.  Each  Play  is  Illustrated,  and  sewn  in  an  Illustrated  Wrapper.  Numbers 
1  to  660,  now  ready. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD  BOOK  OF  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY.— Price  One  Shilling.  Post  free,  is.  6d.  This 
remarkably  cheap  and  useful  book  contains  everything  for  everybody,  and  should  be  found  in  every 
household. 

DICKS*  BRITISH  DRAMA.— Comprising  the  Works  of  the  most  Celebrated  Dramatists.  Complete  in 
12  Volumes.  Each  volume  containing  about  20  plays.  Every  Play  Illustrated.  Price  One  Shilling  each 
Volume.  Per  Post,  Fourpence  extra. 

BOW  BELLS  HANDY  BOOKS.— A  Series  of  Little  Books  under  the  above  title.  Each  work  contain* 
64  pages,  printed  in  clear  type,  and  on  fine  paper. 

L  Etiquette  for  Ladies.  I  3.  Language  of  Flowers.  1  5.  Etiquette  on  Courtship  • 

<  2.  I  4.  Guide  to  the  Ball  Room.  i  and  Marriage. 

Price  3d.  Post  free,  3id.  Every  family  should  possess  the  Bow  Bells  Handy  books. 

THE  TOILE 1TE;  A  Guide  to  the  Improvement  of  Personal  Appearance  and  the  Preservation  of  Health 
A  New  Edition,  price  Is.,  or  by  post,  Is.  id.,  cloth,  gilt. 

London  :  John  Dicks,  313,  Strand;  and  all  Booksellers. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Now  Ready,  crown  8vo.,  56  pages,  Price  3id.,  post-free, 

THE  ACTOR’S  HAND  -  BOOK, 

AND  GUIDE  TO  THE  STAGE  FOR  AMATEURS. 


BY  THE  OLD  STAGER. 

This  Guide-Book  contains  Important  Hints  upon  the  following  Subjects  : — 


How  to  Study- 

How  to  Read 

How  to  Declaim 

How  to  Improve  the  Voice 

How  to  Memorize 

How  to  Make  up  the  Figure 

How  to  Make  up  the  Face 

How  to  Tread  the  Stage 


How  to  Manage  the  Hands 
How  to  Express  the  Various 
Passions  and  Emotions 
How  to  do  Rye-Play 
How  to  Comport  yourself  as  a 
Lady  or  Gentlemen 
How  to  Obtain  an  Engage¬ 
ment 


London :  John  Dicks,  313,  Strand.  All  Booksellers. 


Now  Ready,  crown  8vo.,  161  pages,  36  illustrations,  Price  6d.,  post-free  7£d., 

CHARADES  AND  COMEDIES, 

FOR  HOME  REPRESENTATION. 


Contents : 


Bandit  .  Margaret  Helmore 

The  Snow  Helped...  J.  R.  Ware 

Jargonelle .  Mrs.  H.  Parker 

A  Marriage  Noose  H.  B.  Farnie 
Lost  Pocket-Book...  T.  H.  Reynoldson 
Twenty  and  Forty  J.  R.  Ware 
All  Fair  in  Love  ...  H.  Hersee 


The  Captain’s  Ghost  T.  H.  Reynoldson 

Hat-Box  .,  .  H.  Hersee 

Number  157b  .  H.  B.  Farnie 

Lovely . H.P.  Grattan 

Bow  Bell(e)s  .  “Post  Tenebras 

Lux  ” 

Mistaken  .  “Quill” 

Locksmith .  H.  Romona 

Portmanteau  .  W.  Beck 


A  Woman  will  be 
a  Woman  .  J.  R.  Ware 


Can  also  be  had  separately,  price  One  Penny  each ;  post  free,  one  halfpenny  each  extra. 
London:  John  Dicks,  313,  Strand.  All  Booksellers. 


Now  Ready,  Portrait  and  8  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.,  146  pages,  Price  6d. ,  post-free  74d., 

THE  DRAMATIC  WORKS  OF 

RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN, 

With  a  Biographical  and  Critical  Sketch  by  Leigh  Hunt. 

Contents : — 


The  Rivals  _  , 

St.  Patrick’s  Day;  or,  the  Scheming 
Lieutenant 
The  Duenna 
A  Trip  to  Scarborough 

Can  also  he  had  separately,  price  One  Penny 


The  School  for  Scandal 
The  Camp 

The  Critic ;  or,  a  Tragedy  Ro« 
hearsed 
Pizarro 

each ;  post  free,  one  halfpenny  each  extra. 


London  :  John  Dicks,  313,  Strand.  All  Booksellers. 


